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A  LONDON  GARDEN.  By  H.  B.  Kobeuts. 


MADAME  GEORGE  SAND  AND  THE 
EMPRESS  EUGENIE. 

The  storj",  under  the  title  of  “Malyre'- 
tout,”  which  Madame  George  Sand  has 
just  brought  to  a  close  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Itevue  des  deux  Mondes,  has  caused  1 
some  excitement  in  the  literary  circles  and 
salons  of  Paris.  One  of  the  episodical  ' 
characters,  a  beautiful  Spaniard,  Mdlle. 
d’Ortosa,  is  made  to  trace  a  portrait  of  her-  ! 
self,  which  many  readers  assert* was  in¬ 
tended  for  the  Empress  Eugenie.  Rumor 
has  gone  even  so  far  as  to  say  that,  in  spite  j 
of  some  very  unflattering  touches,  the  Em-  ! 
press  had,  on  the  whole,  been  so  well  | 
plea.ocd  with  the  portraiture  that  she  meant,  j 
in_  return,  to  exert  all  her  influence  to  ob-  j 
tain  the  election  of  Mdme.  Sand  to  one  of  j 
the  five  seats  now  vacant  in  the  French  i 
Academy.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Em-  i 


press  —  like  most  women  at  heart,  whatever 
they  may  say  to  the  contrary  —  would  like 
to  see  the  talents  and  merits  of  persons  of 
her  own  sex  obtain  the  same  public  recog¬ 
nition  that  is  awarded  to  the  labors  of  men ; 
and  it  may  be  remembered  that  some  years 
ago  she  took  advantage  of  her  temporary 
regency  —  during  the  Emperor’s  visit  to 
Algeria  —  to  bestow,  contrary  to  all  pre¬ 
cedent,  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  on 
Mdlle.  Rosa  Bonheur,  the  eminent  painter. 
Considering,  however,  that  Mdme.  Sand 
characterizes  Mdlle.  d’Ortosa  as  “  une  am- 
bitieusc  extravagante,”  who  mistakes  pomp 
and  glitter  for  glor}',  and  docs  not  even 
rightly  understand  the  brilliancy  of  the 
part  she  has  to  play,  we  think  it  would 
show  some  humility  on  the  part  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  lady  if  she  were  as  flattered  as  some 
people  say  at  having  inspired  such  a  por¬ 
trait  The  reader  shall,  however,  judge  for 


himself ;  here  is  Mdlle.  d’Ortosa,  with  her 
ambitions  and  her  hopes,  painted  by  her¬ 
self  :  — 

“  I  mean  to  marrv'  a  man  rich,  young,  and 
handsome,  who  shall  be  madly  in  love  with 
me.  He  must  ever  remain  sulnect  to  my 
influence,  and  he  must  bear  with  honor  an 
illustrious  name.  He  must  moreover,  pos¬ 
sess  power ;  he  must  be  a  king,  an  emperor, 
or  at  least  an  heir  presumptive  or  a  reign¬ 
ing  prince.  All  my  care  will  be  directed 
henceforward  to  find  him  out,  and  when  I 
have  discovered  him  I  am  sure  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  him,  for  my  education  is  now 
complete.  I  have  no  fear  of  being  capti¬ 
vated  myself,  for  1  have  now  acquired  all 
that  was  wanting  in  my  earlv  teaching.  I 
have  studied ,  I  possess  erudiition  and  po¬ 
litical  science  ;  I  know  the  histories  of  dy¬ 
nasties  and  peoples.  I  know  the  secrets  of 
diplomacy  and  nil  the  naivetes  of  every  sort 


of  ambition.  I  know  all  the  men  of  note, 
all  the  women  of  power  in  the  past  and  in 
the  present.  I  have  taken  the  exact  meas¬ 
ure  of  all  of  them,  and  fear  none.  The  day 
will  come  when  1  can  be  as  useful  to  a  sov¬ 
ereign  as  I  could  be  to-day  to  a  woman  who 
might  ask  my  advice  about  her  dress.  I 
seem  to  attach  great  importance  to  trifles, 
but  people  little  guess  what  serious  thoughts 
occupy  my  mind,  they  will  know  it  later 
when  I  am  a  queen,  a  czarina,  a  grand- 
duchess . Lastly,  I  intend,  after  hav¬ 

ing  played  a  brilliant  part  in  the  world,  to 
shine  forever  in  history.  I  will  not  disap¬ 
pear,  like  any  common  actress,  at  the  same 
time  as  my  youth  and  my  beauty ;  I  will 
wear  a  crown  on  my  white  hair.  A  woman 
is  alwavs  beautiful  who  can  dazzle  men  with 
the  splendor  of  a  crown.  1  am  eager  for 
great  struggles,  or  great  perils ,  even  the 
scaSbld  has  a  strange  fascination  tor  me.  X 
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will  DCT-er  accept  exile ;  I  will  never  resort 
to  flight ;  I  will  never  ^  caught  or  brought 
back  on  the  road  to  Varennes ;  I  will  not 
lose  my  senses  in  the  midst  of  disasters ;  I 
will  have  the  most  tragic  destiny  and  fight 
face  to  face  with  the  popular  lion;  I  will 
not  quail  before  him,  and  more  than  once  I  . 
wiU  chiun  him  at  my  feet  If,  after  all,  the  I 
populace  grows  angrv’,  if  it  wearies,  it  may  | 
cany  my  head  on  a  pike.  So  he  it  I  that  | 
will  be  the  day  of  supreme  splendor,  and  ' 
my  pale  head,  doubly  crowned  by  martyr¬ 
dom,  will  remain  forever  stamped  in  the 
memorj'  of  mankind.” 

A  considerable  stretch  of  imagination  is 
required  to  recognize  the  Empress  Eu^^nie 
in  the  intellectually  powerful  Mdlle.  d’Or- 
tosa  as  she  is  here  depicted;  nevirtheless, 
there  are,  no  doubt  some  traits  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  which  might  with  a  little  efibrt  be  made 
to  apply,  and  which  would,  probablv,  flatter 
the  Empress’s  secret  pretensions,  ’ihe  last 
paragraph,  especially,  seems  to  embody  her 
well-known  srimiration  and  sympathy  for 
Marie  Antoinette.  The  portrat  we  have 
quoted  is  contained  in  the  number  of  March 
1,  where  curious  readers  can  also  find  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  personal  appearance  and 
manners  of  Mdlle..  d’Ortosa,  the  Spanish 
aventuriere,  —  for  such  she  is.  We  plead 
guilty  to  having  read  very  superficially  the 
conclusion  of  “Malgr^tout  ”  in  the  number 
of  the  16th  March.  It  is  one  of  those  half- 
improper,  half-preachy  stories  in  which 
Mdmc.  Sand  delights,  but  under  which, 
personally,  we  are  unpatient.  But  we  think 
we  have  discovered  t^t  Mdlle.  d’Ortosa  be¬ 
comes  insane  from  defeated  ambition,  and 
the  pangs  of  a  hopeless,  disgraceful  passion. 
So,  on  the  whole,  we  do  not  think  that 
Mdme.  Sand,  should  she  aspire  to  academ¬ 
ical  honors,  can  reckon  on  the  support  of 
the  Empress.  It  is  difficult  to  ima^ne  any 
influence  powerful  enough,  any  revolution 
sufficiently'  radical,  to  obtain  admittance  for 
a  woman  into  the  French  Academy ;  but  it 
is  still  more  difficult  to  suppose  that  (were 
the  thing  possible)  the  most  popular  and 
the  most  gifted  writer  of  France  would 
think  her  f^e  enhanced  by  a  seat  among 
the  “  immortal  forty.” 


From  Leipsic  we  receive  intelligence 
of  the  death  of  the  well-known  composer, 
Ignatius  Moscheles.  He  was  bom  in  May, 
1794,  at  Prague  (of  which  city  his  father 
was  a  well-t(Mo  merchanty,  and  began  to 
show  his  love  and  talent  for  music  so  very 
decidedly  that  his  father  had  him  taught 
the  piano-forte  at  the  early  age  of  ten  years. 
After  iqipearing  as  an  infant  prodi^'  for 
several  years  in  his  native  city,  Moscheles 
went  to  Vienna  in  1808,  where  Albrechts- 
berger  became  his  master,  and  Salieri,  the 
conductor  of  the  Imperial  Opera,  his  friend 
and  adviser.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
he  made  the  arauaintance  of  Beethoven, 
then  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  and  under 
his  direction  he  published  in  1814  the  first 
selection  from  “  Iidelio ”  for  the  piano-forte. 
Clementi,  who  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
.first  eminent  pianist,  also  took  a  strong 
liking  for  the  youth,  and  his  influence  told 
not  a  little  on  the  musical  style  of  Mos-  ^ 
cheles,  who,  about  the  year  1820,  gave  a  i 
series  of  concerts  in  Germany,  Holland,  | 
France,*  and  England,  and  then  settled  for  j 
a  longer  period  in  London  in  1825,  being  ' 
apptointed  to  a  professorship  at  the  Academy 
of  Music.  He  was  a  wonderful  improvisa- 
tore,  and  one  of  his  grandest  efforts  is  said 
to  have  been  on  the  occasion  of  the  last 
concert  given  by  Km"!  Maria  von  Weber  in 
May,  1826,  he  being  then  in  his  thirty- 
second  year.  It  was  mainly  through  his 
exerfions  that  the  Philharmonic  ^iety 
voted  a  liberal  donation  to  Beethoven,  who, 
however,  died  almost  before  the  much- 
needed  assistance  reached  him,  and  whose 
.last  dictated  letter  (March,  1827)  was  one 
of  thanks  to  Moscheles.  After  having  as¬ 
sumed  the  direction  of  the  Philharmonic 
Concerts,  a  post  which  he  held  for  fifteen 
years,  Mosclmles  yielded  to  the  oft-repeated 
solicitations  of  his  friend,  Mendelssohn,  and 
together  with  him  undertook  the  leadership 
of  the  then  newly  instituted  Conservatoire 
at  Leipsic.  This  was  in  1846,  and  he  held 
the  post  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
within  two  months  of  his  seventv-sixth 
year. 


A  PRIZE  of  twenty  pounds  for  the  best, 
and  ten  pounds  for  the  next-best  essav  on 
“  Pantheism  ”  was  offered  to  certain  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Edinburgh  University,  under  a 
trust  executed  at  a  time  long  anterior  to 
the  lady  agitation  for  college  Teaming,  and 
to  remove  any  doubt  as  to  their  right  to 
compete,  a  gal^t  champion  put  riie  query 


direct,  and  has  elicited  a  reply,  of  which  we 
copy  the  important  part  to  rejoice  the  hearts 
of  ^Kwe  engaged  in  the  recognition  of  the 
softer  sex :  “  As  the  deed  of  trust  under 
which  the  tmstees  of  Gray’s  Essay  Fund 
Act  has  regard  merely  to  matriculated  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
has  no  reference  to  sex,  and  that  ladies  are 
now  permitted  to  matriculate  as  students  in 
that  University,  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  they  are  entitled  to  compete  for 
.  the  prizes  this  year  offered  by  the  trustees, 
!  if  at  the  commencement  of  the  session 
j  1869  -  70  they  were  not  more  than  of  three 
years’  standing  from  the  time  of  their  first 
matriculation.’’  We  hope  that  the  ladies 
will  show  pluck  and  vindicate  their  reading. 
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PERSONALS. 

—  The  Earl  of  Desart  is  to  contribute  a  serial 
novel  to  a  monthly  magazine. 

—  The  Prince  of  Wales  has  joined  the  Royal 
Somerset  House  and  Inverness  Lodge  of  Free¬ 
masons  as  an  honorary  member. 

—  According  to  a  London  journal,  Charles 
Dickens’s  new  story  is  said  to  be  founded  in  part 
on  the  Tichborne  baronetcy  case. 

—  The  term  “  pastry-cook,”  used  by  Heniy  de 
Bourbon  to  the  Duke  de  Montpensier,  was  a 
wrong  translation  of  “  pantin  ”  —  meaning 
puppet. 

—  The  old  report  of  the  Pope’s  infirm  health 
j  has  been  revived.  Pius  IX.  has  nearly  com- 
I  pleted  a  reign  of  twenty-four  years,  hence  the 
I  anxiety  of  continental  journalists  to  kill  him 
!  off. 

The  great  Dictionary  of  Music,  left  un¬ 
finished  by  Professor  Barbieri,  has  been  handed 
over  for  completion  to  Professor  Beretta,  of 
Bologna,  with  whom  is  associated  M.  Charles 
Molossi. 

—  The  lady  who  has  bought  the  splendid 
diamond  necklace  of  the  ex-Queen  of  Spain  for 
850,000  francs  wore  it  the  other  evening,  for  the 
first  time,  at  the  opera.  By  a  curious  accident 
the  ex-Queen  of  Spain  was  present  in  the  op¬ 
posite  box. 

—  M.  de  Montalembert  has  left  behind  him, 
we  are  told,  a  good  many  historical  notes  on 
contemporary  subjects,  rarticularly  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  coup  d'dtnt.  The  papers  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  (which,  the  Francis  says,  are  tolerably 
complete)  were  dictated  during  the  last  months 
of  the  author’s  life. 

—  The  Russian  papers  announce  the  death  of 
Gil  Migoter,  the  postilion  who  bad  the  honor  of 


saving  Napoleon  from  falling  into  the  clutches 
of  the  Cossacks  when  ho  was  leaving  Moscow. 

In  the  affair  of  the  Rue  St.  Nicaise,  when  an 
attempt  was  made  to  blow  up  his  Majesty,  ho 
was  saved  by  the  rapid  driving  of  his  coachman 
Ciosar. 

—  According  to  the  Figaro,  the  executors  of 
the  late  M.  de  Montalcml^rt  do  not  intend  to 
publish  the  three  works  which  the  illustrious 
deceased  has  left  in  manuscript.  These  are 
entitled  respectively,  “  Une  Vie  de  Saint  Ber¬ 
nard,”  “  A  Preface  to  the  WiU  of  Lacordaire,” 
and  some  Wnpublished  papers  on  the  three  last 
years  of  the  Republic. 

—  M.  Emile  Ollivier  makes  his  appearance  on 
official  occasions  in  a  simple  black  coat,  without 
either  riband  or  star,  instead  of  in  Couyt  uni¬ 
form.  This  Republican  simplicity  has  already 
had  some  effect,  and  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  a 
wealthy  ex-Minister,  has  announced  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  no  longer  drawing  100,000  francs  per 
annum  accorded  to  him  unsolicited. 

—  The  French  correspondent  of  one  of  the 
German  papers  announces  that  a  new  era  has 
dawned  upon  France.  This  regime  is  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  Mdme.  Ollivier,  who  has  taken  to  wear 
high  evening  dresses,  and  has  caused  it  to  bo 
understood  that  those  who  frequent  her  *alm 
arc  expected  to  follow  her  example.  In  spite 
of  a  strong  opposition  the  movement  u  suc¬ 
cessful. 

—  Madame  Codcsca  has  just  died  at  Milan, 
aged  one  hundred  and  two.  She  was  represen¬ 
tative  at  Prague  of  Zerline  in  Mozart’s  opera 
of  Don  Juan,  of  which  the  first  performance 
took  place  on  the  4th  November,  1787.  After 
the  air  “  Bktti,  batti,”  which  she  bad  splendidly 
sung,  Mozart  embraced  her,  and  on  the  morrow 
din^  with  her  at  Constance  Weber,  at  the 
Three  Kings  Hotel. 

—  The  Due  d’Aumale  has  addressed  to  the  1 
publisher  of  his  “History  of  the  Princess  1 
Conde  ”  the  following  letter,  which  is  written 
in  a  magnificently  tonnd  copy  of  the  work: 

“  To  him  who  has  been  my  second  in  the  duel 
of  right  against  might;  to  him  whose  name 
has  for  seven  vears  been  close  to  mine  in  the 
chambers  of  tlhe  palace,  and  the  Council  of 
State.  —  Henri  d’Orlcans.”  This  is  simply 
spoiling  one’s  publisher. 

—  The  Princess  Charlotte,  the  widow  of  the 
unfortunate  Maximilian,  seems  to  be  in  a  worse 
state  than  ever.  The  Gatdoie  reports  her  to  be 
so  ill  as  not  to  be  able  to  go,  as  she  was  accus¬ 
tomed,  to  the  Castle  Laeken.  She  is  now  at 
the  Palace  of  Teroueren,  where  her  sister,  the 
Queen  of  the  Belgians,  visits  her  twice  a  week. 
To  the  mental  alienation  is  now  added  an  in¬ 
tense  fever,  which  entirely  prostrates  her,  and  | 
to  which,  without  the  great  care  and  skill  of 
Dr.  Bulkens,  she  would  inevitably  succumb. 

— The  London  Court  Journal  says :  Apropos 
of  the  recent  reception  of  Mr.  Dickens  by  the 
Queen,  it  may  be  remarked  that  Her  Majesty, 
like  (Jrorge  the  Fourth,  has  a  penchant  for  the 
society  of  men  of  genius,  and,  like  most  authors, 
is  fond  of  exchanging  autographed  books, 
plumes  herself  upon  having  personally  known 
most  of  the  authors  of  her  reign  from  Words¬ 
worth  to  Tennyson ;  and  the  three  most  fre¬ 
quent  visitors  at  Cowes  and  at  Windsor  are  all 
mroc  men  of  letters,  —  Dean  Stanley,  Mr.  Ar¬ 
thur  Helps,  and  Mr.  Theodore  Martin.  George 
the  Fourth’s  three  favorite  men  of  letters  were 
Sheridan,  Scott,  and  Moore. 

—  The  Duke  of  Bucclcnch,  whose  ancestors 
gained  their  possessions,  as  the  motto  of  their 
house  has  it,  “  by  God  and  tbeir  sword,”  has 
claimed  and  recovered  the  value  of  a  service  of 
plate  settled  some  years  ago  on  the  Cardigan 
family,  with  reversion  to  that  of  Scott.  The 
plate  was  melted,  as  much  family  plate  has  been 
before,  at  that  time,  and  since,  literally  or  fig¬ 
uratively;  but  this  plate  actually  went  to  the 
pot,  and  was,  in  specie,  non  est  inventus  at  the 
decease  of  the  late  Earl.  To  recover  it  was  the 
strict  right  of  his  Grace  of  Buccleuch.  This 
the  action  of  the  Jews  forbade,  and  nothing  re¬ 
mained  but  to  ask  for  the  worth  of  the  heirloom 
in  money.  The  Duke  got  it,  and,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  is  satisfied. 


EDWIN  BOOTH  AS  HAMLET. 

(A  CARTOON  ACCOMPANINO  THIS  NUMBER.) 

WE  issue  as  a  Supplement  to  this  num¬ 
ber  of  Every  Saturday  a  full-page 
engraving  of  Edwin  Booth  in  his  famous 
character  of  Hamlet,  drawn  from  life  by  Mr. 
William  J.  Hennessy,  and  engraved  by  Mr. 
W.  J.  Linton.  The  accessories  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  are  copied  from  the  graveyard  scene 
as  represented  in  Booth’s  Theatre,  New 
York,  where  the  play,  very  superbly 
mounted,  has  just  been  withdrawn  after  a 
euccessiul  run  of  three  months.  It  may  be 
said,  in  passing,  that  Mr.  Booth  has  done 
for  Shakespeare  what  none  of  the  poet’s 
countrymen  have  done  —  he  has  played 
Shakespeare’s  masterpiece  one  huntfred 
consecutive  nights  to  crowded  audiences. 

Those  who  have  not  seen  the  tragedy  of 
“  Hamlet  ”  as  produced  on  Mr.  Booth’s 
own  stage  have  failed  to  witness  the  most 
perfectly  appointed  piece  of  our  time.  The 
tauldess  manner  in  which  all  plays  are  set 


at  this  house  has  worked  a  radical  change 
on  the  New  York  stage.  No  manager  in 
that  city  can  now  hope  to  satisfy  the  public 
with  threadbare  scenery  and  worn-out 
“  properties.”  Mr.  Booth  deserves  great 
ci^it  for  his  enterprise  and  his  exquisite 
taste.  We  are  not  of  those  who  argue  that 
artistic  scenery  and  appropriate  costumes 
detract  from  the  enjoyment  of  fine  acting. 
It  would  seem  absurd  to  say  that  these 
things  heighten  its  effect,  as  a  frame  brings 
out  the  color  of  a  picture,  if  an  admirable 
writer  had  not  recently  protested  against 
the  elaborate  stage  decorations  of  our  lead¬ 
ing  theatres. 

Of  Mr.  Booth’s  Hamlet  it  is  scarcely  ne¬ 
cessary  to  .speak  in  detail,  and  indeed  it 
would  be  impossible  to  view  it  from  any 
fresh  point.  It  has  received  the  favorable 
verdict  of  the  many  as  well  as  that  of  the 
critical  few,  the  praise  of  which  “  must,  in 
your  allowance,  o’erweigh  a  whole  theatre 
of  others.” 

'The  character  of  the  melancholy  prince 
can  be  read  many  different  ways;  but  it 
may  be  conceded,  without  injustice  to  the 
fine  points  in  the  conceptions  of  other  actors, 
that  Mr.  Booth’s  rendering  is  the  most  poet¬ 
ical  known  to  the  modern  stage.  The 
supernatural  experiences  of  Hamlet  lift  him 
so  far  above  the  plane  of  ordinary  men,  the 
weird  influences  that  move  him  to  thought 
and  action  are  so  foreign  to  the  influences 
swaying  our  daily  lives,  that  the  actor  must 
necessarily  fiul  who  seeks  to  represent  Ham¬ 
let,  with  his  impossible  sorrows,  as  anything 
but  a  poetical  abstraction. 

The  lithe,  courtly  figure  in  our  engraving 
is  a  familiar  one  to  all,  and  the  picture,  on 
account  of  its  artistic  handling  as  well  as  its 
subject,  is  worthy  of  preservation.  With 
the  next  number  we  shall  print  in  the  same 
style,  a  highly  finished  full-length  portrait 
of  Mr.  Fester  in  the  character  of  llamlet, 
also  designed  by  Mr.  Hennessy,  as  a  pendant 
to  the  present  cartoon. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

OUR  frontispiece  for  this  week  is  entitled 
“  A  London  Garden,”  a  very  clever 
sketch,  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Rob¬ 
erts.  The  old  gentleman  in  the  e^raving 
is  evidently  gardening  under  difficulties. 
Taking  a  mnt,  perhaps,  from  the  swinging 
gardens  of  old,  our  friend  has  made  his 
fiower-beds  among  the  tiles  and  chimney- 

Eots,  where  Nature,  who  is  ever  generous  to 
er  lovers,  gives  him  purer  air  and  sunshine 
than  can  be  found  in  the  dismal  yard  at¬ 
tached  to  his  humble  house. 

The  illustration  on  page  260,  showing  Mr. 
Dickens  at  his  reading-desk,  will  recall  some 
very  pleasant  memories  to  many  of  our  read¬ 
ers.  On  the  15th  of  last  month  Mr.  Dickens 
made  his  last  appearance  before  a  public  audi¬ 
ence  at  St.  James’s  Hall,  London.  In  record¬ 
ing  the  event,  the  Illustrated  News  remarks : 
“  ft  is  curious  to  observe  that,  in  many  re- 
speets,  these  our  modem  times  are  repeat¬ 
ing  the  ancient.  Before  the  art  of  printing 
was  introduced,  authors  frequently  read 
their  works,  sometimes  to  a  circle  of  pri¬ 
vate  friends  and  sometimes  to  a  public  au¬ 
dience.  Not  seidom  in  the  Augustan  age 
of  Rome,  an  Imperial  sdance  was  granted, 
and  the  poet  sought  the  approbation  of  the 
Court  before  that  of  inferior  admirers.  Vir¬ 
gil  in  this  manner  read  from  his  ‘  /Eneid  ’ 
the  episode  of  Dido,  and  received  from  the 
Empress,  whose  feelings  had  been  deeply 
touched  by  the  pathos  of  the  description,  as 
many  sesterces  as  amounted  to  a  thousand 
pounds  of  our  modem  mon^.  It  is  now  fif¬ 
teen  years  ago  that  Mr.  Charles  Dickens 
commenced  reading  his  works  in  public, 
and  received  so  much  encouragement  that 
he  found  it  to  his  interest  to  continue  the 
practice.  Mr.  Dickens  was  and  is  remark¬ 
ably  well  qualified  for  the  task.  He  pos¬ 
sesses  much  histronic  power,  and  has  more 
than  once  taken  his  part  in  stage  perform¬ 
ances  to  the  delight  of  his  friends  and  many 


"e  recollect  Mr.  Macready  having  been 
present  on  one  of  such  occasions,  and  warai- 
ly  expressing  his  approbation.  Last  Tues¬ 
day  evening  Mr.  Dickens  brought  his  long 
series  of  readings  to  a  close  at  St.  James’s 
Hall,  choosing  &e  Christmas  Carol  and  the 
Trial  from  Pickwick.  The  first  is  the  most 
delightful  of  little  stories,  and  always  com¬ 
mands  the  most  profound  attention.  Mr. 
Dickens  reads  it  with  marvellous  pathos, 
and  in  the  reading  discriminates  the  charac¬ 
ters  with  wondeml  tact  and  evidently  well- 
practised  ability.  The  second  piece  is  full 
of  humor,  and  this  has  always  foimd  in  Mr. 
Dickens  the  most  genial  of  exponents. 
Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  attend 
his  readings  will  regret  ^the4r  termioatton. 
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The  author,  too,  cannot  but  have  his  regrets, 
very  feelingly  expressed  in  the  speech  with 
which  he  brought  his  ever-memorable  fare¬ 
well  reading  to  a  close.” 

We  print  on  pages  264  and  265  two  pic¬ 
tures,  each  patnetic  in  its  way,  and  each 
telling,  or  suggesting,  its  own  story  with  tol¬ 
erable  distinctness.  “The  Lost  Path”  is 
reproduced  from  a  painting  by  M.  F.  Walk¬ 
er,  and  “The  Old  Hulk”  IS  engraved  from 
a  design  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Rowbotham. 

A  portrait  of  the  present  Lord  Chancellor 
in  his  robes  of  office,  and  a  view  of  Lai  Lai 
Falls,  near  Ballarat,  occupy  pages  268  and 
269.  Ballarat  ir  the  oldest  of  the  larger 
gold-fields  of  Victoria,  in  fact,  the  oldest  but 
one  of  the  gold-fields  of  the  colony.  It  is 
situated  alwut  a  hundred  miles  west-by- 
north  of  Melbourne,  and  is  noted  for  its 
romantic  scenerv',  of  which  Lai  Lai  Falls  is 
a  specimen.  Our  view  is  engraved  from  a 
photograph  by  Mr.  Bardwell,  of  Ballarat. 


NEW  POEMS  BY  DANTE  GABRIEL 
ROSSETTI. 

WE  select  the  following  poems  from  the 
proof-sheets  of  a  new  volume  of  re- 
inarkaDle  merit  by  Mr.  Rossetti :  — 

TUB  WOODSPUROB. 

The  trind  flapped  loose,  the  wIihI  eras  still, 

Shaken  out  dead  from  tree  and  hill ; 

I  had  walked  on  at  the  wind's  will, — 

I  sat  now,  for  the  wind  was  still. 

Between  m;  knees  my  forehead  was,  — 

My  lips,  drawn  in,  said  not  Alas ! 

My  hair  was  over  in  the  srass. 

My  naked  ears  heard  the  day  pass. 

My  eyes,  wide  open,  had  the  run 
Of  some  ten  weeds  to  fix  upon ; 

Among  those  few,  out  of  the  sun. 

The  woodspurge  flowered,  three  cups  in  one. 

From  perfect  grief  there  need  not  bs 
Wisdom  or  even  memory : 

One  thing  then  learnt  remains  to  me,  — 

The  woodspurge  has  a  cup  of  three. 


TUB  BALLAD  OF  DEAD  LADIES. 

(Faaif^ois  ViLLOii,  1450.) 

Till  me  now  in  what  hidden  way  is 
Lady  Flora  the  lovely  Roman  ? 

Where ’s  Ilipparchia,  and  where  is  Tliais, 

Neither  of  them  the  fairer  woman  ? 

Where  Is  Echo,  beheld  of  no  man. 

Only  heard  on  river  and  mere,  — 

She  whose  beauty  was  more  than  human  f  . . . , 
But  where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year  f 

Where  ’e  H4loise,  the  learned  nun. 

For  whose  sake  Abeillard,  I  ween. 

Lost  manhood  and  put  priesthood  on  f 
(From  Love  he  won  such  dule  and  teen !) 

And  where,  I  pray  you,  is  the  Queen 
Who  willed  that  Buridan  should  steer 
Sewed  in  a  sack’s  mouth  down  the  Seine  ? . . . . 
But  where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year  I 

White  Queen  Blanche,  like  a  queen  of  lilies. 

With  a  voice  like  any  mermaiden,  — 

Bertha  Broadfoot,  Beatrice,  Alice, 

And  Ermengarde  the  lady  of  Maine,  — ' 

And  that  good  Joan  whom  Englishmen 
At  Rouen  doomed  and  burned  her  there,  — 
Mother  of  Qod,  where  are  they  then  7  .  . ,  . 

But  where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year? 

Nay,  never  ask  this  week,  fair  lord. 

Where  they  are  gone,  nor  yet  this  year. 

Except  with  this  for  an  overword.  — 

But  where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year? 


JOHN  OF  TOURS. 

(OLD  raiNCB.) 

JuBg  of  Tours  is  back  with  peace. 

But  he  oomes  home  ill  at  ease. 

“  Qood-morrow,  mother.”  “  Oood-morrow,  son  i 
Tour  wife  has  boms  you  a  little  one.” 

“  Go  now,  mother,  go  before. 

Make  me  a  upon  the  floor ) 

“  Very  low  your  foot  must  fall. 

That  my  wife  hear  not  at  all.” 

As  it  neared  the  midnight  toll, 

John  of  Tours  gave  up  his  soul. 

“  Tell  me  now,  my  mother  my  dear. 

What ’s  the  crying  that  I  hear  ?  ” 

“  Daughter,  the  children  are  awake. 

Crying  with  their  teeth  that  ache.” 

“  Tell  me  though,  my  mother  my  dear, 

What ’s  the  knocking  that  I  hear  ?  ” 

“Daughter,  it ’s  the  carpenter 
Mending  planks  upon  the  stair.” 

“  Tell  me  too,  my  mother  my  dear. 

What ’s  the  singing  that  I  hear  ?  ” 

“  Daughter,  it ’s  the  priests  in  rows 
Going  round  about  our  house.” 

“Tell  me  then,  my  mother  my  dear. 

What 's  the  dress  that  I  should  wear  ?  ” 

“  Daughter,  any  reds  or  blues. 

But  the  black  is  most  in  use” 

“Nay,  but  say,  my  mother  my  dear. 

Why  do  you  fall  weeping  here  ?  ” 

“  Oh !  the  troth  must  be  said,  — 

It 's  that  John  of  Tours  Is  dead.” 

“  Mother,  let  the  sexton  know 
That  the  grave  must  bs  for  two ; 

“  Ay,  and  still  have  room  to  spare, ' 

For  you  must  shut  tbs  baby  there.” 


EUGENIA. 

WHAT  pearl  of  price  within  her  lay 

I  could  not  know  when  first  I  met  her : 
So  little  studious  for  herself. 

Almost  she  asked  we  should  forget  her : 
As  the  rose-heart  at  prime  of  dawn. 

Herself  within  herself  withdrawn : 

And  yet  we  felt  that  something  there 
Was  fairer  than  the  fairest  fair. 

I  marked  her  goings  tlirough  the  day. 

Intent  upon  her  maiden  mission  ; 

The  manners  imaging  the  mind ; 

The  flawless  sense,  the  sweet  decision : 

So  gracious  to  the  hands  she  tasked. 

She  seemed  to  do  the  thing  she  asked : 

And  then  I  knew  that  something  there 
Was  fairer  than  the  fairest  fair. 

Her  eyes  spoke  peace ;  and  voice  and  step 
The  message  of  her  eyes  repeated ; 

Truth  halo-bright  about  her  brows. 

And  Faith  on  the  fair  forehead  seated :  — 
And  lips  where  quiet  weds  with  fun. 

And  sense  and  sweetness  are  at  one : 

I  looked,  and  looked ;  and  something  there 
Was  fairer  than  the  fairest  fair. 

A  lake  beneath  her  casement  lies. 

Of  the  fair  soul  an  ima^e  showing ; 
Serenely  blithe  and  calmly  pure. 

With  depths  beyond  our  thought  or  know¬ 
ing: 

VlTierc  Heaven  comes  down  with  all  its  grace 
To  find  itself  within  her  face. 

And  the  heart  owns  that  something  there 
Is  fairer  than  the  fairest  fair. 

“  0  just  and  faithful  child  of  God ! 

Thrice  happy  he,”  I  cried,  “  who  by  her 
Finds  in  her  eyes  his  home  of  hope. 

Reads  in  her  smile  his  heart’s  desire ; 

The  smile  of  radiance  from  above. 

Of  equable  and  perfect  love  I  ” 

- 1  sighed — she  smiled;  and  something 

there 

Was  fairer  than  the  fairest  fair. 

F.  T.  Palurave. 


RANDOM  NOTES. 


—  Canals  are  the  order  of  the  day.  One 
has  been  proposed  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
North  Sea.  The  Dutch,  who  have  a  ten¬ 
derness  for  a  canal,  are  warming  up  to  the 
Suez  Canal,  and  intend  to  go  in  For  a  grand 
speculation,  headed  by  royalty,  to  establish 
communication  between  Holland  and  Suez. 
The  extremes  touch.  Mr.  Bateman  recent¬ 
ly  explained  to  the  Royal  Institution  his 
plan  for  a  tunnel  between  England  and 
France;  he  calculates  it  will  cost  eight  mil¬ 
lions  and  five  years.  He  who  lives  will 
travel.  • 

—  When  sun  painting  was  first  intro¬ 
duced,  some  wag  declared  that  it  would 
be  a  /be  to  graphic  art;  but  as  yet  it  has 
been  a  help  rather  than  a  hindrance  to 
graphic  art.  Artists  have  sought  its  aid, 
and  the  consequence  is  a  greater  fidelity 
and  truthfulness  in  the  representations  of 
many  subjects.  Photography  has  arrived 
at  something  like  perfection,  for  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  discovery  has  been  made, 
—  viz.  the  printing  of  photographic  pictures 
in  permanent  pigments  or  ordinary  printer’s 
ink,  at  an  ordinary  printing-press.  This 
has  been  accomplished,  and  very  succesa- 
fully  too. 

—  Bronzino’s  celebrated  portrait  of  Dia- 
nora  Frescobaldi  has  unquestionably  high 
merits  as  a  work  of  art ;  but  the  high  price 
which  it  fetched  at  the  late  sale  of  the  San 
Donato  collection  ($  3,000^  was  in  a  measure 
due  to  the  inscription  at  its  foot,  which  as¬ 
serts  that  Dianora  was  the  mother  of  “  at 
least  fifty-two  children.”  She  had  never 
less  than  three  at  a  birth,  says  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  and  we  may  add  that  there  is  a  tradi¬ 
tion  in  the  Frescobaldi  family  that  she  once 
had  six.  Brand,  in  his  “  llistory  of  New¬ 
castle,”  mentions,  as  a  well-attested  fact, 
that  a  weaver  in  Scotland  had,  by  one  wife, 
sixty-two  children,  all  of  whom  lived  to  be 
baptized ;  and  in  Aberconway  Church  may 
still  be  seen  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Nicholas  Hooker  (whom  we  might  term  the 
Injudicious),  who  was  himself  a  forty-first 
fluid,  and  the  father  of  twenty-seven  chil¬ 
dren  by  one  wife. 

—  A  very  curious  autograph  was  lately 
discovered  in  London  by  an  antiquarian 
who  keeps  a  little  shop  near  Temple  Bar. 
It  is  written  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a  manuscript 
Livre  d’Heures,  which  had  been  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  shoemaker’s  family  as  long  as 
the  workman,  who  is  row  seventy-five  years 


old,  could  remember,  and  he  believes  that 
his  father  obtained  the  book  duringthe  sack 
of  the  Hotel  Sevign^,  in  1 793.  ^e  book 
bears  the  crown  and  insignia  of  the  Queens 
of  France,  nearly  efiace^  and  the  letters 
M  and  C  interlaced  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  are  cut  over  the  columns  of  the  Louvre 
and  the  Halle  aux  bles.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  book  belonged  to  Queen  Catherine 
of  Medicis,  but  the  autograph  in  it  is  the 
most  interesting  portion.  It  is  in  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  Henrj',  Duke  of  Guise,  and  says, 
simply,  “  All  is  arranged  for  the  24th.”  It 
is  signed,  “  Le  B.”  This  signature  has 
much  intrigued  the  experts,  but  it  is  easilv 
explained  as  “Le  Ballafife,”  under  whicb 
name  Henry  of  Lorraine  was  much  known 
by  reason  of  the  scar  he  bore  on  his  face, 
llis  words,  no  doubt,  alluded  to  the  terri¬ 
ble  24th  of  August,  1572,  the  di^  preced¬ 
ing  St.  Bartholomew  massacre.  Ever)-  one 
of  these  letters,  perhaps,  cost  a  hundred 
lives.  'The  book  mu  been  sold  to  a  Russian 
amateur  for  3,500  fra. 

—  What  is  the  precious  jewel  that  the 
toad  wears  in  his  head  ?  A  chorus  of  voices 
will  reply.  His  eye.  But  the  toad  has  two 
eyes,  says  a  writer  in  the  Gentleman’s  Mag¬ 
azine,  and  if  Shakespeare  had  alluded  to  the 
reptile’s  beauteous  visuals,  would  he  not  in 
his  exactness  have  spoken  of  more  than  one 
jewel,  especially  as  he  puts  the  uses  of  ad¬ 
versity  in  the  plural  ?  Since,  however,  the 
singular  only  is  used,  it  would  appear  as  if 
the  poet  meant  something  else  than  the 
toad’s  eye.  May  not  the  ulusion  be  to  the 
toadstone, — not  the  geologist’s  trap-rock  that 
bears  the  name,  but  that  hard  lump  of  osse¬ 
ous  or  stony  matter  which  naturahsts  say  is 
to  be  found  in  the  heads  of  old  toads? 
Lately,  a  student  of  these  burly  batrachians 
exhumed  a  statement  concerning  the  virtues 
of  this  pebble,  or  bone,  whichever  it  be.  It 
was  to  the  effect  that,  “  There  is  to  be  found 
in  the  heads  of  old  and  great  toads  a  stone 
they  call  borax  or  stelon.  'This,  worn  in  a 
ring,^ves  a  forewarning  agmnst  venom.” 
One  Fenton  wrote  this  in  1569,  thirty  years 
before  Shakespeare  wrote  “As  You  Like 
It,”  in  which  play  (Act  H.  Scene  1)  the 
sweet  uses  of  adversity  are  insisted  upon. 
The  stone,  you  see,  was  to  be  worn  like  a 
jewel.  Were  such  rings  common  in  the 
poet’s  time,  and  had  he  one  in  his  mind’s 
eye  when  he  penned  the  oft-quoted  passage  ? 

—  “  It  is  announced,”  says  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  “  that  about  one  hundred  letters  of 
the  late  Mr.  Keble  to  various  persons  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  consulting  him  on  ‘  cases 
of  conscience  ’  will  shortly  appear.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  see  if  any  oi  those  people 
who  send  ‘  conscience-money  ’  to  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  were  in  the  habit 
of  consulting  Mr.  Keble  in  the  first  instance, 
and,  if  so,  vmat  advice  he  gave  them  on  the 
subject.  If  the  letters  sent  to  Chancellors 
of  the  Exchequer  by  these  repentant  sinners 
could  be  printed  at  the  same  time,  thev 
would  make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  vol¬ 
ume  about  to  be  published.  Besides  the 
sums  we  see  acknowledged  in  the  Times,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  receives  many 
payments  which  are  acknowledged  privately. 
Sometimes  large  sums  are  thus  transmitted. 
On  one  occasion  some  years  ago,  we  believe, 
no  less  a  sum  than  £  5,000  was  received  in 
one  payment,  to  make  good  certain  frauds 
on  the  revenue  which  had  been  committed 
by  the  sons  of  the  sender  without  his  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  which  he  subsequently  discovered. 
Pa^Tnents  of  £  1,000  at  a  time  have  been  by 
no  means  uncommon,  and  sovereigns  have 
before  now  been  actu^ly  dropped  loose  into 
the  letter-box  of  the  doOT  in  Downing  Street. 
It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  too  often 
the  money  comes  from  lunatics  who  fancy 
they  have  defi?auded  the  revenue,  and  rob 
their  own  families  by  these  useless  pay¬ 
ments.  Some  amounts  were,  and  for  auglit 
we  know  are  now,  periodicidly  transmitted 
by  anonymous  senders  whose  wives  and 
ciiildren  possibly  are  sufiering  in  conse¬ 
quence  from  the  pangs  of  poverty,  and 
whose  Christmas  bills  remain  unpaid.  It 
is  melancholy  also  to  observe  that  con¬ 
sciences  are  only  sensitive  as  regards  the 
Exchequer.  We  never  hear  of  ruined  fami¬ 
lies  receiving  conscience-money  from  pro¬ 
moters  of  public  companies,  'fhese  things 
go  by  fashion.  If  one  promoter  of  a  public 
company  would  set  the  example  of  disgorg¬ 
ing  his  ill-gotten  gains,  and  advertising  the 
fact  in  the  Times,  others  would  no  doubt 
follow  the  precedent ;  at  the  same  time  prob¬ 
ably  no  greater  misfortune  could  beftill  us 
than  if  we  all  suddenly  became  eonscientious. 
Greater  crimes  have  been  committed  and 
more  misery  inflicted  by  the  conscientious 
than  by  any  other  class  of  people ;  and  but 
that  the  common  sense  of  all,  to  a  certain 
extmt,  keeps  the  conscientious  portion  of 


the  community  in  order,  we  should  be,  if 
possible,  in  a  more  dangerous,  uncomfort¬ 
able,  and  ridiculous  position  than  we  are  at 
present.” 


PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
THACKERAY. 

The  writer  desires  to  deprecate  any 
charge  of  egotism  in  publisning  Thack¬ 
eray’s  letters.  They  could  not  be  used 
w^ithout  the  insertion  of  names  which  are  of 
no  interest  to  the  world,  except  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his. 

When  'Thackeray  was  a  little  boy  at 
school,  he  was  fond  of  attempting  carica¬ 
tures.  He  was  quite  small  for  his  age  (for 
he  came  into  the  world  before  his  time), 
and  was  petted  by  his  larger  schoolmates, 
and  encouraged  by  them  in  his  artistic  at¬ 
tempts.  On  one  occasion,  I  believe,  he  had 
reason  to  suppose  that  one  of  his  caricatures 
of  an  usher  might  have  fallen  into  the 
wrong  hands,  and  that  he  would  be  pun¬ 
ished  for  his  impertinence ;  so  he  set  on  on 
a  runaway  exp^tion,  and  sped  along  until 
he  was  out  of  breath.  'Then  it  occumd  to 
him  that  he  would  be  worse  ofif,  if  caught, 
than  if  he  braved  the  peril  of  censure  for 
his  previous  conduct,  and  accordingly  he  ran 
back  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  saved  w  skin. 

He  was  telling  me  before  his  great-aunt, 
Mrs.  Turner,  that  he  was  quite  a  short  fel¬ 
low,  being  but  five  feet  six  at  fifteen ;  but 
that  he  had  an  illness  of  some  months'  du¬ 
ration,  and  rose  up  at  his  full  altitude  of  six 
feet  three. 

“  People  must  have  looked  astonished  at 
you,”  was  the  remark. 

“I  don’t  know;  my  coats  looked  aston¬ 
ished,”  relied  Thackeray. 

From  Dr.  Turner’s  school  at  Chiswick  he 
went  to  the  Charterhouse,  where,  in  a  fight 
with  a  big  boy,  the  bridge  of  his  nose  was 
broken.  Now  and  then  he  used  to  come  to 
Chiswick  when  I  was  a  child,  and  I  remem¬ 
ber  I  used  to  jump  up  and  try  to  touch  his 
face,  but  did  not  succeed  in  doing  so. 

“  Whackaway  ”  was  his  school  name.  I 
used  to  hear  the  boys  cry  gleefully,  “  Here  *8 
Old  Whackaway  1  ”  when,  a  Triton 
among  the  minnows,  he  appeared  on  the 
pl^ground. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  he  refers  to 
Chiswick  in  the  early  scenes  of  “  Vanity 
Fair,”  Becky  Sharp  oeing  at  a  school  on 
the  Mall,  the  identity  of  which  I  recognize. 
I  recollect  I  asked  Iiim  once  the  question 
what  he  wrote  when  he  was  a  lad. 

“  I  used  to  write  poetry,”  he  answered, 
“  and  it  was  devilish  bad ;  but  then  1  did  n’t 
think  so.”  There  was  a  dash  of  the  poet  in 
him,  as  there  was  in  Hood ;  but  a  generous 
man  of  the  world,  quick-sighted,  keen-witted, 
shrewd,  and  caustic,  seldom  rises  to  “  the 
vision  and  the  faculty  divine  ” ;  and  I  don’t 
believe  that  he  saw  far  into  anything  be¬ 
yond  the  actual ;  in  the  actual  he  lived  and 
breathed. 

He  told  me  that  he  read  more  histoiy 
than  ani-thing,  and  advised  all  authors  to 
make  historical  studies  the  greater  part  of 
their  education.  “  Read  a  tremendous  lot 
of  history,”  he  said,  as  we  walked  out  of  the 
reading-room  of  the  British  Museum. 

Ah !  Is  there  any  literature  that  makes 
one  more  melancholy  than  the  long,*dreary 
record  of  human  errors  ? 

I  don’t  think  latterly  he  read  to  any  greet 
extent,  for  he  said  to  a  relative  of  ours  that 
he  thought  “  books  very  great  lumber  ”  ex¬ 
cept  works  of  reference.  I  was  told  that 
when  he  was  quite  a  young  man  he  made 
himself  master  of  many  works  of  philosophy 
in  German.  One  would'not  have  supposed 
Thackeray  was  ever  fond  of  metaphysics. 

Thackeray  was  often  grave  and  reticent, 
especially  after  he  had  reached  middle  age, 
when  in  society.  The  liveliness  of  his 
youth,  the  keen  vivacity  and  zest  of  life 
which  he  displayed  at  one  period,  vanished 
after  he  was  crowned  with  success.  The 
penalty  that  he  paid  for  his  popularity 
was  heavy.  He  said  “he  had  fiercely 
fought  for  it,”  and  broken  health  and  a 
jaded  mind  did  not  allow  him  to  enjoy  his 
crood  fortune.  But  he  always  made  a  good 
§ght  for  the  victory  over  his  gloomy  feel¬ 
ings,  so  manly  and  firm-hearted  was  he  by 
nature.  Once  I  called  on  him,  when  he 
told  me  that  he  had  not  the  power  of  writ¬ 
ing  at  all ;  he  feared  it  was  going  from  him ; 
and  then,  indeed,  he  appeared  most  wretched. 

One  night  I  was  at  the  Lyceum  theatre 
with  his  mother  and  daughters,  and  we  had 
been^  enjoying  the  rich  humor  of  Wigan’s 
acting.  After  one  of  the  acts  Thackeray 
came  to  us,  and  observed  to  me  that  he  had 
been  talking  behind  the  scenes  with  the 
comedian,  and  that  he  never  saw  a  man  in 
more  wretched  spirits.  I  had  written  to 
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him  to  ask  for  tickets  for  the  theatre  one 
night,  and  received  the  following  notes :  — 

Kissisgtux,  SuDdsy. 

Mt  dear  Bedingfield,  —  A  horrid 
remembrance  comes  over  me,  as  I  am  madly 
plunging  through  my  work,  that  you  wrote 
to  me  for  theatre  tickets,  and  sent  me  an 
invitation  to  an  evening  party.  My  dear 
fellow,  I  be»  your  pardon !  I ’ve  lost  die  let¬ 
ters,  or  they  lie  hidden  in  the  enormous  heaps. 
They  came  when  I  was  writing  for  life  and 
dcaUi.  I  forgot  to  send  to  Lemon.  I  ’ll 
write  to  him  to-night ;  and  beg  you  to  make 
my  excuses  to  Mrs.  Marson,  and  I  regret  very 
much  that  I  am  engaged  to  dinner  on  Mon¬ 
day,  or  I  should  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
coming  to  her  party.  I  know  tnis  is  rude. 
But  what  can  I  do  ?  —  do  my  work,  to  be 
sure,  and  go  at  it  again  this  moment. 

Ever  yours,  W.  M.  T. 

KisstXGTOx,  Taestlty. 

t  My  dear  Bedingfield,  —  I  shall  have 
great  pleasure  in  coming  to  you  on  Monday 
evening ;  but  not  the  ladies,  thank  you.  My 
1  grandmother  is  too  old  to  go  out,  and  Miss 
I  Ilammerton  stops  to  take  care  of  her.  I 
'  don’t  know  if  you  got  the  orders.  I  spoke 
[  about  them  on  Saturday,  and  will  write  a 
'  reminder  to  Mr.  Lemon  to-day. 
j  Truly  yours, 

'  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

My  dear  Bedingfield,  —  I  am  much 
vexed  that  you  lost  your  ticket  yesterdapr 
by  my  blunder.  I  sent  a  messenger  with  it 
to  No.  1 7,  like  an  ass,  and  he  returned,  of 
course,  not  finding  you.  I  will  get  you 
others  soon,  however,  and  am  idways  vours, 

w.  m:  t. 

When  1  was  writing  works  of  fiction  in 
my  juvenile  days,  my  kinsman  Thackeray 
invited  me  on  one  occasion  to  din§  with 
him  at  the  Rose  Cottage,  Richmond,  and 
we  were  talking  on  the  subject  of  style. 
I^ilte  most  very  young  fellows,  I  admired  a 
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;  more  ornate  and  a  less  simple  and  Sa.\on 
j  phraseoloCT"  than  I  do  now.  “  The  more 
I  simple  and  the  more  natural  a  style,  the 
I  better,”  my  entertainer  observed ;  to  which 
I  I  objected  that  in  the  highest  works  of  art, 

;  the  most  ideal  and  poetical  works,  “  this 
j  simple  style  —  such  as  Goldsmith’s,  for  in- 
,  stance  —  was  not  appropriate.” 

“  Dickens  persuaded  me  to  admire  Ten¬ 
nyson,”  said  Thackeray ;  “  but  I  don’t  care 
for  idealism.  Beware  of  it  I  Englishmen 
like  roast  beef.” 

Although  mueh  overworked,  he  was  ever  I 
ready  to  help  a  friend,  and  his  experience  ! 
and  advice  were  always  at  my  disposal :  —  j 
88,  St.  James’s  Stkeet,  Sunday,  Jane  1. 

My  dear  BEDrNGFiELD,  —  I  was  very 
sorry’  not  to  see  you  the  other  day  when  you 
called,  but  I  was  n’t  in  a  fit  state  to  receive 
anybody,  laboring  under  a  violent  attack  of 
bilious  sickness,  for  which  the  only  fit  com¬ 
pany  was  a  basin.  Luckily,  my  illnesses 
don’t  last  long,  nor  come  very  often. 

I  have  read  both  your  stories,  and  here 
you  see  they  come  back  —  that  is  cold  en¬ 
couragement  to  a  man  with  a  great  deal  of 
merit  and  imagination.  I  think  they  con- 
:  tain  a  great  deal  of  good  stuff,  but  I ’m  sure 
they  are  not  salable  —  that  is  the  point 
i  They  are  done  in  an  old-fashioned  manner,  i 
I  think,  and  you  could  no  more  sell  them 
I  than  a  tailor  could  a  coat  of  1830,  or  a  mil¬ 
liner  a  bonnet  which  might  have  been  quite 
the  rage  in  the  last  reign. 

It ’s  not  the  merits  of  the  thing  I  fall  foul 
of,  —  though  I  should  like  to  quarrel  with  a 
little  fine  writing  here  and  there,  —  but  only 
the  question  of  trade.  It  is  not  because  a 
;  story  is  bad  or  an  author  a  fool  that  either 
should  not  be  popular  nowadays,  as  you 
and  1  know,  who  see  many  donkeys  crowned 
I  with  laurels,  while  certain  clever  fellows  of 
!  our  acquaintance  fight  vainly  for  a  mainte- 
i  nance  or  a  reputation.  I  can  suit  the  maga- 
1  zines  (but  I  can’t  hit  the  public,  be  hanged 
to  them),  and,  from  my  Knowledge  of  the  ' 


former,  I  should  say  you  will  never  get  a 
good  sale  for  commoilities  like  these.  Quiet,  i 
sentimental  novelets  won’t  do  nowadays,  ^ 
I’m  sure.  Think  of  the  high-seasoned  ' 
;  dishes  the  British  public  has  been  feeding  ' 
on  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  you  ’ll  agree  ^ 
with  me  that  they  won’t  go  back  to  such  I 
;  simple  fare  as  vou  give  them  in  “  The  Blind  | 
Lover.”  All  1  can  say,  my  dear  fellow,  is 
i  Try  again.  In  reality,  your  system  may  be 
j  the  right  one  and  mine  the  wrong,  but  I’m 
'  sure  I’m  right  as  to  the  state  of  the  market. 

Ever  yours,  W.  M.  T. 

R.  C.  21  Dccr.,  1843. 

My  dear  Bedingfield,  —  I  am  sin¬ 
cerely  Sony  to  hear  of  the  accident  which  • 
ha.s  befallen  Dr.  Turner,  and  fear  with  you  ; 
that,  at  his  time  of  life,  the  consequences  j 
may  be  veiy  doubtful.  Your  mother,  plea.»e  j 
God,  will  be  able  to  bear  up  under  this  ! 
misfortune ;  and  I  trust,  however  it  may  | 
affect  her  domestic  happiness,  it  will  not  at 
all  injure  her  worldly  prospects. 

I  am  only  this  moment  come  out  after  a 
five  days’  bout  of  illness  at  my  lodgings.  I 
sent  on  Tuesday  week  last  a  very  pressing 
note  to  Jerdan  regarding  the  “  Miser’s  Son,” 
with  a  little  notice  which  I  myself  had  writ¬ 
ten,  so  as  to  save  him  trouble. 

It  was,  I  need  not  tell  you,  a  favorable 
one  as  the  story  deserved;  it  has  a  great 
deal  of  talent  of  a  great  number  of  kinds, 
and  many  a  man  has  made  a  fortune  with  a 
tithe  of  the  merit. 

But  in  spite  of  this,  Jerdan  has  not  in¬ 
serted  my  article.  Have  you  ever  adver¬ 
tised  in  his  paper  or  elsewhere  ?  A  lauda¬ 
tory  paragraph  here  and  there  will  do  you  no 
earthly  good,  unless  the  name  of  your  book 
is  perpetually  before  the  public.  The  best 
book  I  ever  wrote  I  published  with  an  un¬ 
known  publisher,  and  we  got  off  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  copies  of  it,  and  this  was 
after  the  success  of  the  Paris  book,  with 
some  thirty  pounds  of  advertisements,  and 
hugely  laudatory  notices  in  a  score  of  jour¬ 


The  genius  of  ’Diackoray  was  all  flesh 
and  bloM.  He  is  one  of  the  most  literal, 
one  of  the  least  imaginative  of  authors. 
I  heal'd  a  certain  bishop,  and  a  fine  scholar, 
on  one  occasion  remark  that  he  “  had  cvciy- 
thing  but  imagination.”  F ancy,  doubtless,  he 
jmsscssed.  lie  delighted  in  pretty,  charm¬ 
ing,  and  whimsical  things.  He  had  a  great 
respect  tor  Shakespeare  ;  but  ho  said  to  me, 
“  he  did  not  always  write  naturally.”  No, 
Lord  Lytton  has  very  truly  observed  that 
“  Shakespeare  is  eminently  ideal.  Even 
Falstaff  is  ideal.  But  Shakespeare  is  never 
unnatural.  That  is  the  distinction.” 

The  great  writers  and  painters  —  Milton, 
Goethe,  Raffaelle  —  are  ideal,  not  real,  like 
Thackeray,  Fielding,  and  Hogarth.  The 
latter  are  great  in  a  sense,  not  dealing  with 
the  highest  themes.  In  all  their  admirable 
works,  in  all  their  verj-  brilliant  and  de¬ 
lightful  glimpses  of  nature,  do  we  find  an 
instance  of  what  Oersted  calls  “a  soul  in 
nature  ”  ?  For  this  we  must  go  to  the 
loftiest  and  the  finest  geniuses.  Stand  be¬ 
fore  a  picture  by  Raffaelle,  and  a  spirit 
shines  out  on  you  from  the  eyes,  divinely 
limned.  Contemplate  Lady  Macbeth,  Rosti- 
lind,  Juliet,  Hamlet,  or  Mercutio,  and  you 
are  conscious  of  an  inner  life  revealed  by 
the  great  poet.  Browning  and  Tennyson 
—  nearer  to  Tliackeray  than  to  Shakespeare 
in  point  of  genius  —  have  thff  ideal  element, 
which  the  great  master  of  irony  had  not. 
Dr.  Stirling,  an  eloquent  writer,  has  asserted 
that  Jerrold  wrote  as  with  the  point  of  a 
needle.  Thackerjiy  wrote  as  keenly,  and 
cut  deeper  than  Jerrold,  as  it  were  with  a 
lancet.  He  was  a  wonderful  anatomist  of 
character ;  he  saw  far  into  the  recesses  of 
feeling ;  but  his  synthesis  wasnnferior  to  his 
analysis,  hence  the  poetical  element  was  not 
greatly  developed  in  him. 

'The  mighty  passions  which  shake  the 
world,  Thackeray,  I  suspect,  was  sceptical 
of.  The  tremendous,  tne  awful,  ana  tlic 
harrowing,  he  did  not  seek  to  penetrate. 

I  When  I  asked  him  what  he  meant  in  a  ccr- 
i  tain  illustration  in  which  “  Becky  ”  is  “  Cly- 
temnestra,”  he  replied,  “  I  meant  she  had 
committed  murder ;  but  I  did  n’t  want  any¬ 
thing  horrible.” 

He  could  not  see  the  difference  fand  there 
is  a  great  one)  between  the  horrible  and  the 
;  terrible.  But,  with  these  limitations,  I  must 
j  add  that  I  think  the  humor,  the  kindly  ten- 
'  demesB,  the  pathos,  and  the  manly,  the  mas¬ 
culine  grasp  of  my  cousin  Thackeray’s  pe¬ 
culiar  and  most  robust  genius,  have  even 
now  received  little  more  than  half  the  ap¬ 
preciation  which  they  merit. 


nals.  Shidcespearc  himself  would  not  get  a 
hearing  in  Gray’s  Inn  Lane. 

Unless  your  publisher  actually  offers  you 
money  for  a  future  work,  I  beg  you  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him.  Write  short  tales. 
Make  a  dash  at  all  the  magazines ;  and  at 
one  or  two  of  tliem  I  can  promise  you,  as  I 
have  said,  not  an  acceptance  of  your  arti¬ 
cles,  but  a  favorable  hearing.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  bad  trade  at  the  best.  The  prizes 
in  it  are  fewer  and  worse  than  in  any  other 
professional  lottery ;  but  I  know  it ’s  useless 
damping  a  man  who  will  be  an  author 
whether  or  no,  —  men  arc  doomed,  as  it 
were,  to  tlie  calling. 

Make  up  your  mind  to  this,  my  dear  fel¬ 
low,  that  the  ‘‘  Miser’s  Son  ”  will  never 
succeed,  —  not  from  want  of  merit,  but  from 
want  of  a  publisher.  Shut  it  up  without 
delay,  and  turn  to  some  work  that  will  pay 
you.  Eschew  poetry  above  all  (you ’ve  nail 
too  much  of  it),  and  read  all  the  history 
you  can.  Don’t  mind  this  patriarchal  tone 
fipm  me.  I ’m  old  in  the  trade  now,  and 
have  lived  so  much  with  all  sorts  of  people 
in  the  world  that  I  plume  myself  on  my  ex¬ 
perience.  Give  my  best  love  to  your  moth¬ 
er  and  aunt.  I  will  call  to-morrow  to  ask 
after  their  health,  and  that  of  your  poor 
patient,  and  am  always  truly  yoims, 

W.  M.  Thackeray. 

I  shall  give  you  a  notice  in  Fraser  in  the 
February  number;  but  I  tell  you  it’s  no 
use. 

(November  23, 1847.)  No  date. 

My  dear  Bedingfield,  —  I  beg  your 
pardon  for  not  writing  sooner.  I  would 
have  come  to  you  to-morrow  with  pleasure, 
but  1  am  engaged  to  dine  with  Mr.  Macready. 

You  saw,  I  daresay,  in  the  papers  the 
death  of  the  old  g.mother  at  Paris.  Tlie 
children  are  not  back  yet,  but  always  com¬ 
ing,  and  I  hope  my  troubles  in  tliis  respect 
arc  over. 

Don’t  be  displeased  at  my  not  reviewing 
you.  By  Jove,  I  have  not  time  to  do  ^  what 
I  ought  to  do,  and  have  books  upon  books 
on  mv  table  at  this  minute,  —  all  the  works 
of  private  friends  who  want  a  criticism. 

Yours  distractedly, 

■  W.  M.  T. 


April  28, 1870.] 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


MR.  8APSEA. 


Accepting  the  Jackass  as  the  type  of  | 
self-sufficient  stupidity  and  conceit,  —  ^ 
a  custom,  perhaps,  like  some  few  other  cus¬ 
toms,  more  conventional  than  fair,  —  then 
the  purest  Jackass  in  Cloisterham  is  Mr. 
Thomas  Sapsea,  Auctioneer.  , 

Mr.  Sapsea  “  dresses  at  ”  the  Dean  ;  has  j 
been  bowed  to  for  the  Dean,  by  mistake;  I 
has  even  been  spoken  to  in  the  street  as 
My  Lord,  under  the  impression  that  he  was 
the  Bishop  come  down  unexpectedly,  with¬ 
out  his  chaplain.  Mr.  Sapsea  is  very  proud  \ 
of  this,  and  of  his  voice,  and  of  his  style. 
He  has  even  (in  selling  landed  property) 
tried  the  experiment  of  slightly  intoning  in 
his  pulpit,  to  make  himself  more  like  what 
he  takes  to  be  the  genuine  ecclesiastical 
article.  So,  in  ending  a  Sale  by  Public  , 
Auction,  Mr.  Sapsea  finishes  off  with  an  air 
of  bestowing  a  benediction  on  the  assembled 
brokers,  which  leaves  the  real  Dean  —  a 
modest  and  worthy  gentleman  —  far  behind.  ■ 
Mr.  Sapsea  has  many  admirers ;  indeed, 
the  proposition  is  carried  by  a  large  local 
majority,  even  including  non-believers  in  ! 
bis  wisdom,  that  he  is  a  credit  to  Cloister-  | 
ham.  He  piossesscs  the  great  qualities  of  | 
being  portentous  and  dull,  and  of  having  a  | 
roll  in  his  speech,  and  another  roll  in  his 
gait ;  not  to  mention  a  certain  gravely  flow-  | 
ing  action  with  his  hand.^,  as  if  he  were 
presently  going  to  Confirm  the  individual 
with  whom  he  holds  discourse.  Much 
nearer  sixty  years  of  age  than  fifty,  with  a 
flowing  eutline  of  stomach,  and  horizontal 
creases  in  his  waistcoat ;  reputed  to  be  rich ; 
voting  at  elections  in  the  strictly  respectable  i 
interest ;  morally  satisfied  that  nothing  but 
he  himself  has  grown  since  he  was  a  baby  ; 
how  can  dunder  -  headed  Mr.  Sapsea  be 
otherwise  than  a  credit  to  Cloisterham,  and 
society  ? 

Mr.  Sapsea’s  premises  are  in  the  High 
Street,  over  against  the  Nuns’  House.  They 
arc  of  about  the  period  of  the  Nuns’  House, 
irregularly  modernized  here  and  there,  as 
Eteadily  deteriorating  generations  found, 
more  and  more,  that  they  preferred  air  and 
light  to  Fever  and  the  Pl^ue.  Over  the 
doorway  is  a  wooden  effigy,  about  half 
life-size,  representing  Mr.  Sapsea’s  father, 
in  a  curly  wig  and  toga,  in  the  act  of  selling.  | 
The  chastity  of  the  idea,  and  the  natural 
appearance  of  the  little  finger,  hammer,  and  | 
pulpit,  have  been  much  admired.  | 

Mr.  Sapsea  sits  in  his  dull,  ground-floor  I 
sitting-room,  giving  first  on  his  paved  back 
yard,  and  then  on  his  railcd-off  garden. 
Mr.  Sap.-xa  has  a  bottle  of  port  wine  on  a 
tabb  before  the  fire,  —  the  fire  is  an  early 
huairy,  b'.it  pleasant  on  a  cool,  cliilly  au¬ 
tumn  evening,  —  and  is  characteristically 
attended  by  his  portrait,  his  eight-day  clock, 
and  his  weather-glass.  Characteristically,  , 
because  he  would  uphold  himself  against  , 
mankind,  his  weather-glass  against  weather,  i 
and  his  clock  against  time. 

By  Mr.  Sapsea’s  side  on  the  table  are  a  ' 
writing-desk  and  writing  materials.  Glanc-  ! 
ing  at  a  scrap  of  manuscript,  Mr.  Sapsea  | 
reads  it  to  himself  with  a  lofty  air,  and  then,  j 
slowly  pacing  the  room  with  his  thumbs  in  j 
the  arm-holes  of  his  waistcoat,  repeats  it  1 


from  memory:  so  internally,  though  with 
much  dignity,  that  the  word  “  Ethclinda  ”  is 
alone  audible. 

There  are  three  clean  wineglasses  in  a 
tray  on  the  table.  His  serving-maid  enter¬ 
ing,  and  announcing  “Mr.  Jasper  is  come, 
sir,”  Mr.  Sapsea  waves  “  Admit  him,”  and 
draws  two  wineglasses  from  the  rank,  as  be¬ 
ing  claimed. 

“  Glad  to  see  you,  sir.  I  congratulate 
myself  on  having  the  honor  of  receiving 
you  here  for  the  first  time.”  Mr.  Sapsea 
does  the  honors  of  his  house  in  this  wise. 

“  You  are  very  good.  The  honor  is  mine 
and  the  selftcongratulation  is  mine.” 

“  You  are  pleased  to  say  so,  sir.  But  I 
do  assure  you  that  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  me 
to  receive  you  in  my  humble  home.  And 
that  is  what  I  woidd  not  say  to  everybody.” 
Ineffable  loftiness  on  Mr.  Sapsea’s  part  ac¬ 
companies  these  words,  as  leaving  the  sen¬ 
tence  to  be  understood.  “You  wiU  not 
easily  believe  that  your  society  can  be  a  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  a  man  like  myself;  nevertheless, 
it  is.” 

“I  have  for  some  time  desired  to  know 
you,  Mr.  Sapsea.” 

“And  I,  sir,  have  long  known  you  by 
reputation  as  a  man  of  taste.  Let  me  fill 
your  glass.  I  wUl  give  you,  sir,  says  Mr. 
Sapsea,  filling  his  own,  — 

“  When  the  French  come  over. 

May  we  meet  them  at  Dover !  ” 

This  was  a  patriotic  toast  in  Mr.  Sapsea’s 
infancy,  and  he  is  therefore  fully  convinced 
of  its  being  appropriate  to  any  subsequent 
era. 

“  You  can  scarcely  be  ignorant,  Mr. 
Sapsea,”  observes  Jasper,  watching  the  auc¬ 
tioneer  with  a  smile,  as  the  latter  stretches 
out  his  legs  before  the  fire,  “  that  you  know 
the  world.” 

“  Well,  sir,”  is  the  chuckling  reply,  “  I 
think  I  know  something  of  it,  —  something 
of  it.” 

“  Your  reputation  for  that  knowledge  has 
always  interested  and  surprised  me,  and 
made  me  wish  to  know  you.  For,  Cloister-  i 
ham  is  a  little  place.  Cooped  up  in  it  my¬ 
self,  I  know  nothing  beyond  it,  and  feel  it 
to  be  a  very  little  place.” 

“  If  I  have  not  gone  to  foreign  countries, 
young  man,”  Mr.  Sapsea  begins,  and  then 
stops,  —  “  You  will  excuse  my  caUing  you 
young  man,  Mr.  Jasper?  You  are  much 
my  junior.” 

“  By  aU  means.” 

“  If  I  have  not  gone  to  foreign  countries, 
young  man,  foreign  countries  have  come  to 
me.  They  have  come  to  me  in  the  way  of 
business,  and  I  have  improved  ujion  my 
opportunities.  Put  it  that  I  take  an  inven¬ 
tory,  or  make  a  catalogue.  I  see  a  F rench 
clock.  I  never  saw  him  before  in  my  life,  ' 
but  I  instantly  lay  my  finger  on  him  and 
say  ‘  Paris  I  ’  I  see  some  cups  and  saucers 
of  Chinese  make,  equally  strangers  to  me 
liersonally :  I  put  my  finger  on  them,  then 
and  there,  and  I  say  ‘  Pekin,  Nankin,  and 
Canton.’  It  is  the  same  with  Japan,  with  j 
Egypt,  and  with  bamboo  and  sandal-wowl 
fix>m  the  East  Indies ;  I  put  my  finger  on 
them  all.  I  have  put  my  finger  on  the 
North  Pole  before  now,  and  said,  ‘  Spear  of 
Esquimaux  make,  for  half  a  pint  of  pale 
sherry  I ’” 


“  Really  ?  A  very  remarkable  way,  Mr.  | 
Sapsea,  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  men 
and  things.”  | 

“  I  mention  it,  sir,”  Mr.  Sapsea  rejoins,  ! 
with  unspeakable  complacency,  “  because,  I 
as  I  say,  it  don’t  do  to  boast  of  what  you  | 
are ;  but  show  how  you  came  to  be  it,  and 
then  you  prove  it.” 

“  Most  interesting.  We  were  to  speak  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Sapsea.” 

“We  were,  sir.”  Mr.  Sapsea  fills  both 
glasses,  and  takes  the  decanter  into  safe¬ 
keeping  again.  “  Before  I  consult  your 
opinion  as  a  man  of  taste  on  this  little 
trifle,”  —  holding  it  up,  —  “  which  is  but  a 
trifle,  and  still  has  required  some  thought, 
sir,  some  little  fever  of  the  brow,  I  ought 
perhaps  to  describe  the  character  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Sapsea,  now  dead  three  quarters  of  a 
year.” 

Mr.  Jasper,  in  the  act  of  yawning  behind 
his  wineglass,  puts  down  that  screen  and 
calls  up  a  look  of  interest.  It  is  a  little  im¬ 
paired  in  its  expressiveness  by  his  having  a 
shut-up  gape  sdll  to  dispose  of,  with  water¬ 
ing  eyes. 

“  Half  a  dozen  years  ago,  or  so,”  Mr. 
Sapsea  proceeds,  “  when  I  had  enlarged  my 
mind  up  to —  I  will  not  say  to  what  it  now 
is,  for  that  might  seem  to  aim  at  too  much, 
but  up  to  the  pitch  of  wanting  another  mind 
to  be  absorbed  in  it  —  I  cast  my  eye  about 
me  for  a  nuptial  partner.  Because,  as  I 
say,  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone.” 

Mr.  Jasper  appears  to  commit  this  origi¬ 
nal  idea  to  memorv’. 

“  Miss  Brobity  at  that  time  kept,  I  will 
not  call  it  the  rival  establishment  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  at  the  Nuns’  House  opposite, 
but  I  will  call  it  the  other  parallel  establish¬ 
ment  down  town.  'The  world  did  have  it 
that  she  showed  a  passion  for  attending  my 
sales,  when  the}'  took  place  on  half-holidays, 
or  in  vacation  time.  The  world  did  put  it 
about  that  she  admired  my  style.  The 
world  did  notice  that,  as  time  flowed  by,  my 
style  became  traceable  in  the  dictation- 
exercises  of  Miss  Brobity’s  pupils.  Young 
man,  a  whisper  even  sprang  up  in  obscure 
malignity,  that  one  ignorant  and  besotted 
Churl  (a  parent)  so  committed  himself  as 
to  object  to  it  by  name.  But  I  do  not 
believe  this.  For  is  it  likely  that  any 
human  creature  in  his  right  senses  would 
so  lay  himself  open  to  be  pointed  at,  by 
what  I  call  the  finger  of  scorn  ?  ” 

Mr.  Jasper  shakes  his  head.  Z^ot  in  the 
least  likely.  Mr.  Sapsea,  in  a  grandilo¬ 
quent  state  of  absence  of  mind,  seems  to 
refill  his  visitor’s  glass,  which  is  full  already, 
and  does  really  refill  his  own,  which  is 
empty. 

“  Miss  Brobity’s  Being,  young  man,  was 
deeply  imbued  with  homage  to  Mind.  She 
revered  Mind,  when  launched,  or,  as  I  say, 
precipitated,  on  an  e:^tensive  knowledge  of 
the  world.  When  I  made  my  proposal,  she 
did  me  the  honor  to  be  so  overshadowed 
with  a  species  of  Awe,  as  to  be  able  to  ar^ 
ticulate  only  the  two  words,  ‘  O  Tliou !  ’  — 
meaning  myself.  Her  limpid  blue  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  me,  her  semi-transparent 
hands  were  clasped  together,  pallor  over¬ 
spread  her  aquiline  features,  and,  though 
encouraged  to  proceed,  she  never  uid  pro¬ 
ceed  a  word  further.  I  disposed  of  the 
parallel  establishment,  by  private  contract, 
and  we  became  as  nearly  one  as  could  be 
expected  under  the  circumstances.  But  she 
never  could,  and  she  never  did,  find  a 
phrase  satisfactory  to  her  perbaps-too-fav- 
orable  estimate  of  my  intellect.  To  the 
very  last  (feeble  action  of  liver),  she  ad¬ 
dressed  me  in  the  same  unfinished  terms.” 

Mr.  Jasper  has  closed  his  eyes  as  the 
auctioneer  has  deepened  his  voice.  He 
now  abruptly  opens  them,  and  says,  in  uni¬ 
son  with  the  deepened  voice,  “  Ah  1  ”  — 
rather  as  if  stopping  himself  on  the  extreme 
verge  of  adding  —  “men  1  ”  .  -•  «  *. 


“I  have  been  since,”  says  Mr.  Sapsea, 
with  his  legs  stretched  out,  and  solemnly 
enjoying  himself  with  the  wine  and  the  fire, 
“  what  you  behold  me ;  I  have  been  since  a 
solitary  mourner ;  I  have  been  since,  as  I 
say,  wasting  my  evening  conversation  on 
the  desert  air.  I  will  not  say  that  1  have 
!  reproached  myself;  but  there  have  been 
times  when  I  have  asked  myself  the  ques¬ 
tion,  What  if  her  husband  bad  been  nearer 
on  a  level  with  her  ?  If  she  had  not  had  to 
look  up  quite  so  high,  what  might  the  stim¬ 
ulating  action  have  been  upon  the  Rver  ?  ” 

Mr.  Jasper  says,  with  an  appearance  of 
having  fallen  into  dreadfully  low  spirits, 
that  he  “  supposes  it  was  to  be.” 

“  We  can  only  suppose  so,  sir,”  Mr.  Sap¬ 
sea  coincides.  “  As  I  say,  Man  proposes, 

I  Heaven  disposes.  It  may  or  may  not  be  put¬ 
ting  the  same  thought  in  another  form ;  but 
that  is  the  way  I  put  it.” 

Mr.  Jasper  murmurs  assent. 

“  And  now,  Mr.  Jasper,”  resumes  the 
auctioneer,  producing  his  scrap  of  manu¬ 
script,  “Mrs.  Sapsea’s  monument  having 
had  fuU  time  to  settle  and  dry,  let  me  take 
your  opinion,  as  a  man  of  taste,  on  the  in¬ 
scription  I  have  (as  I  before  remarked,  not 
without  some  little  fever  of  the  brow)  drawn 
out  for  it.  Take  it  in  your  own  hand.  The 
setting  out  of  the  lines  requires  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  with  the  eye,  as  well  as  the  contents 
with  the  mind.” 

Mr.  Jasper  compl}'ing,  sees  and  reads  as 
follows: — 

ETHELINDA, 

Reverential  Wife  of 

MR.  THOMAS  SAPSEA, 

ACCTIONEER,  YALl'EB,  ESTATE  AGENT,  to., 
or  THIS  city. 

Whose  Knowledge  of  the  World, 

Thoagh  somewhat  extensive, 

Never  brought  him  acquainted  with 
A  SPIRIT 
More  capable  of 

LOOKINO  CP  TO  HIM. 

STRANGER,  PAUSE 
And  ask  thyself  the  Question, 

CANST  THOU  DO  LIKEWISE? 

If  Not, 

WITH  A  BLUSH  RETIRE. 

Mr.  Sapsea  having  risen  and  ibitloncd 
himself  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  fur  the 
purpose  of  obsening  the  effect  of  these 
lines  on  the  countenance  of  a  man  of  taste, 
consequently  has  his  face  towards  the  dixtr, 
when  his  serving-maid,  again  appearing, 
announces,  “  Duidles  is  come,  sir  1  ”  He 
promptly  draws  forth  and  fills  the  third 
wineglass,  as  being  now  claimed,  and  re¬ 
plies,  “  Show  Durdles  in.” 

“Admirable!”  quoth  Mr.  Jasper,  hand¬ 
ing  back  the  paper. 

“  You  approve,  fir  ?  ” 

“  Impossible  not  to  approve.  Striking, 
characteristic,  and  complete.” 

The  auctioneer  inclines  his  head,  as  one 
accepting  his  due  and  giving  a  receipt,  and 
invites  the  entering  Durdles  to  take  off  that 
glass  of  wine  (handing  the  same),  for  it 
will  warm  him. 

Durdles  is  a  stone-mason ;  chiefly  in  the 
gravestone,  touib,  and  monument  way,  and 
I  wholly  of  their  color  from  head  to  foot.  No 
I  man  i.s  better  known  in  Cloi.stcrham.  He 
I  is  the  charteretl  libertine  of  the  place.- 
I  Fame  trumpets  him  a  wonderful  workman, 

I _ which,  for  aught  that  anybody  knows,  he 

i  may  be  (as  he  never  works),  and  a  won¬ 
derful  sot,  —  which  everybody  knows  he  is. 
With  the  Cathedral  crypt  he  is  better  ac- 
I  quainted  than  any  living  authority ;  it  may 
I  even  be  than  any  dead  one.  It  is  said  that 
'  the  intimacy  of  this  acqutuntance  began  in 
his  habitually  resorting  to  that  secret  place, 
to  lock  out  the  Cloisterham  boy-populace, 
and  sleep  off  the  fumes  of  liquor,  he  having 
ready  access  to  the  Cathedral,  as  contractor 
for  rough  repairs.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  doea 
know  much  about  it,  and,  in  the  demolitiao 
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of  impedimental  fragments  of  wall,  buttress, 
and  pavement,  has  seen  strange  sights.  He 
often  speaks  of  himself  in  the  thihl  person ; 
perhaps  being  a  little  misty  as  to  his  own 
identity  when  he  narrates ;  perhaps  impar¬ 
tially  adopting  the  Cloisterham  nomencla¬ 
ture  in  reference  to  a  character  of  acknowl¬ 
edged  distinction.  Thus  he  will  say,  touch¬ 
ing  his  strange  sights,  “  Durdles  come 
upon  the  old  chap,”  in  reference  to  a  buried 
magnate  of  ancient  time  and  high  degree, 

by  striking  right  into  the  coffin  with  his 
pick.  The  old  chap  gave  Durdles  a  look 
with  his  open  eyes,  as  much  as  to  say,  ‘  Is 
your  name  Durdles  ?  Why,  my  man,  I 've 
been  waiting  for  you  a  Devil  of  a  time  I  ’ 
And  then  he  turned  to  powder.”  With  a 
two-foot  rule  always  in  his  pocket,  and  a 
mason’s  hammer  all  but  always  in  his  hand, 
Durdles  goes  continually  sounding  and  tap¬ 
ping  all  about  and  about  the  Cathedral ;  and 
whenever  he  says  to  Tope,  “  Tope,  here ’s 
another  old  ’un  in  here !  ”  Tope  announces 
it  to  the  Dean  as  an  established  discover}*. 

In  a  suit  of  coarse  flannel  with  horn  but¬ 
tons,  a  yellow  neckerchief  with  draggled 
ends,  an  old  hat  more  russet-colored  than 
black,  and  laced  boots  of  the  hue  of  his 
stony  calling,  Durdles  leads  a  hazy,  gv'psy 
sort  of  life,  carrying  his  dinner  about  with 
him  in  a  small  bundle,  and  sitting  on  all 
manner  of  tombstones  to  dine.  This  dinner 
of  Durdles’s  has  become  quite  a  Cloister- 
ham  institution ;  not  only  because  of  his 
never  appearing  in  public  without  it,  but 
because  of  its  having  been,  on  certain  re¬ 
nowned  occasions,  taken  into  custody  along 
with  Durdles  (as  drunk  and  incapable),  and 
exhibited  before  the  Bench  of  Justices  at 
the  Town  Hall.  These  occasions,  however, 
have  been  few  and  far  apart,  Durdles  being 
as  seldom  drunk  as  sober.  For  the  rest,  he 
is  an  old  bachelor,  and  lives  in  a  little  anti¬ 
quated  hole  of  a  house  that  was  never  fin¬ 
ished,  supposed  to  be  built,  so  far,  of  stones 
stolen  from  the  city  wall.  To  this  abode 
there  is  an  approach,  ankle-deep  in  stone 
chips,  resembling  a  petrified  grove  of  tomb¬ 
stones,  urns,  draperies,  and  broken  columns, 
in  all  stages  of  sculpture.  Herein,  two 
journeymen  incessantly  chip,  while  other 
two  joume}rmen,  who  face  each  other,  in¬ 
cessantly  saw  stone,  dipping  as  regularly 
in  and  out  of  their  sheltering  sentry-boxes, 
as  if  they  were  mechanical  figures  emblem¬ 
atical  of  Time  and  Death. 

To  Durdles,  when  he  has  consumed  his 
glass  of  port,  Mr.  Sapsea  intrusts  that  pre¬ 
cious  efibrt  of  his  Muse.  Durdles  unfeel¬ 
ingly  takes  out  his  two-foot  rule,  and  meas¬ 
ures  the  lines  calmly,  alloying  them  with 
stone-grit. 

<<  This  is  for*  the  monument,  is  it,  Mr. 
Sapsea  ?  ” 

“The  Inscription.  Yes.”  Mr.  Sapsea 
waits  for  its  effect  on  a  common  mind. 

“It  'll  come  in  to  a  eighth  of  a  inch,” 
says  Durdles.  “  Your  servant,  Mr.  Jasper. 
Hope  I  see  you  well.” 

“  How  are  you,  Durdles  ?  ” 

“  I ’ve  got  a  touch  of  the  Tombatism  on 
me,  Mr.  Jasper,  but  that  I  must  expect.” 

“  You  mean  the  Bheumatism,”  says  Sap¬ 
sea,  in  a  sharp  tone.  (He  is  nettled  by 
having  his  composition  so  mechanically  re¬ 
ceived.) 

“  No,  I  don’t.  I  mean,  Mr.  Sapsea,  the 
Tombatism.  It ’s  another  sort  from  Rheu¬ 
matism.  Mr.  Jasper  knows  what  Durdles 
means.  Yon  get  among  them  Tombs  afore 
it ’s  well  light  on  a  winter  morning,  and 
keep  on,  as  the  Catechism  says,  a  walking 
in  the  same  all  the  days  of  your  life,  and 
you  ’ll  know  what  Durdles  means.” 

“  It  is  a  bitter  cold  place,”  Mr.  Jasper  as¬ 
sents,  with  an  antipathetic  shiver. 

“  And  if  it 's  bitter  cold  for  yon,  up  in 
the  chancel,  with  a  lot  of  live  breath  smok¬ 
ing  out  about  you,  what  the  hittemew  is  to 
Durdles,  down  in  the  crypt  among  the 


earthy  damps  there,  and  the  dead  breath 
of  the  old  ’uns,”  returns  that  individual, 
“  Durdles  leaves  you  to  judge.  —  Is  this  to 
be  put  in  hand  at  once,  Mr.  Sapsea  ?  ” 

Mr.  Sapsea,  with  an  Author’s  anxiety  to 
rush  into  publication,  replies  that  it  cannot 
be  out  of  hand  too  soon. 

“You  had  better  let  me  have  the  key, 
then,”  says  Durdles. 

“  Why,  man,  it  is  not  to  be  put  inside  the 
monument !  ” 

“  Durdles  kno<vs  where  it ’s  to  be  put, 
Mr.  Sapsea;  no  man  better.  Ask  ’ere  a 
man  in  Cloisterham  whether  Durdles  knows 
his  work.” 

Mr.  Sapsea  rises,  takes  a  key  from  a 
drawer,  unlocks  an  iron  safe  let  into  the 
wall,  and  takes  from  it  another  key. 

“  AVhen  Durdles  puts  a  touch  or  a  finish 
upon  his  work,  no  matter  where,  inside  or 
outside,  Durdles  likes  to  look  at  his  work 
all  round,  and  see  that  his  work  is  a  doing 
him  credit,”  Durdles  explains,  doggedly. 

The  key  proffered  him  by  the  bereaved 
widower  being  a  large  one,  he  slips  his  two- 
foot  rule  into  a  side  pocket  of  his  flannel 
trousers  made  for  it,  and  deliberately  opens 
his  flannel  coat,  and  opens  the  mouth  of  a 
large  breast-pocket  within  it  before  taking 
the  key  to  place  in  that  repository. 

“  Why,  Durdles  I  ”  excliums  Jasper,  look¬ 
ing  on  amused.  “You  are  undermined 
with  pockets !  ” 

“  And  I  carries  weight  in  ’em  too,  Mr. 
Jasper.  Feel  those,  ”  producing  two  other 
large  keys. 

“  Hand  me  I^lr.  Sapsea’s  likewise.  Sure¬ 
ly  this  is  the  heaviest  of  the  three.” 

“  You  ’ll  find  ’em  much  of  a  muchness,  I 
expect,”  says  Durdles.  “  They  all  belong 
to  monuments.  They  all  open  Durdles’s 
work.  Durdles  keeps  the  keys  of  his  work 
mostly.  Not  that  they’re  much  used.” 

“‘By  the  by,”  it  comes  into  Jasper’s  mind 
to  say,  as  he  idly  examines  the  keys,  “I 
have  been  going  to  ask  you,  many  a  day, 
and  have  always  forgotten.  You  know  they 
sometimes  call  you  Stony  Durdles,  don’t 
you  ?  ” 

“  Cloisterham  knows  me  as  Durdles,  Mr. 
Jasper.” 

“  I  am  aware  of  that,  of  course.  But  the 
boys  sometimes  —  ” 

“  Oh  1  If  you  mind  them  young  Imps  of 
boys  —  ”  Durdles  gruffly  interrupts. 

“  I  don’t  mind  them  any  more  than  you 
do.  But  there  was  a  discussion  the  other 
day  among  the  Choir,  whether  Stony  stood 
for  Tony  ” ;  clinking  one  key  against  an¬ 
other. 

(“  Take  care  of  the  wards,  Mr.  Jasper.”) 

“  Or  whether  Stony  stood  for  Stephen  ” ; 
clinking  with  a  change  of  keys. 

(“  You  can’t  make  a  pitch-pipe  of  ’em, 
Mr.  Jasper.”) 

“  Or  whether  the  name  comes  from  your 
trade.  How  stands  the  fact  ?  ” 

Mr.  Jasper  weighs  the  three  keys  in  his 
hand,  lifts  his  head  firom  his  idly  stooping 
attitude  over  the  fire,  and  delivers  the  keys 
to  Durdles  with  an  ingenuous  and  ftiendly 
face. 

But  the  stony  one  is  a  gruff  one  likewise, 
and  that  hazy  state  of  his  is  always  an  un¬ 
certain  state,  highly  conscious  of  its  dignity, 
and  prone  to  take  offence.  He  drops  his 
two  keys  back  into  his  pocket  one  by  one, 
and  buttons  them  up ;  be  takes  his  dinner- 
bundle  from  the  chair-back  on  which  he 
hung  it  when  he  came  in;  he  distributes 
the  weight  he  carries,  by  tying  the  third 
key  up  in  it,  as  though  he  were  an  Ostrich, 
and  liked  to  dine  off  cold  iron ;  and  he  gets 
out  of  the  room,  deigning  no  word  of 
answer. 

Mr.  Sapsea  then  proposes  a  hit  at  back¬ 
gammon,  which,  seasoned  with  his  own 
improving  conversation,  and  terminating  in 
a  supper  of  cold  roast  beef  and  salad,  be¬ 
guiles  the  golden  evening  until  pretty  late. 


Mr.  Sapsea’s  wisdom  being,  in  its  delivery 
to  mortals,  rather  of  the  diffuse  than  the 
epigrammatic  order,  is  by  no  means  ex¬ 
pended  even  then ;  but  his  visitor  intimates 
that  he  will  come  back  for  more  of  the 
precious  commodity  on  future  occasions,  and 
Mr.  Sapsea  lets  him  off  for  the  present,  to 
ponder  on  the  instalment  he  carries  away. 


CHAPTER  V. 

MR.  DURDLES  AND  FRIEND. 

John  Jasper,  on  his  way  home  through 
the  Close,  is  brought  to  a  standstill  by  the 
spectacle  of  Stony  Durdles,  dinner-bundle 
and  all,  leaning  his  back  against  the  iron 
railing  of  the  burial-ground  enclosing  it 
from  the  old  cloister-arches ;  and  a  hideous 
small  boy  in  rags  flinging  stones  at  him  as 
a  well-defined  mark  in  the  moonlight. 
Sometimes  the  stones  hit  him,  and  some¬ 
times  they  miss  him,  but  Durdles  seems 
indifferent  to  either  fortune.  The  hideous 
small  boy,  on  the  eontrary,  whenever  he 
hits  Durdles,  blows  a  whistle  of  triumph 
through  a  jagged  gap  convenient  for  the 
purpose,  in  the  front  of  his  mouth,  where 
half  his  teeth  are  wanting ;  and  whenever 
he  misses  him,  yelps  out  “  Mulled  agin  t  ” 
and  tries  to  atone  for  the  failure  by  taking 
a  more  correct  and  vicious  aim. 

“  What  are  you  doing  to  the  man  ?  ” 
demands  Jasper,  stepping  out  into  the 
moonlight  from  the  shade. 

“  Making  a  cock-shy  of  him,”  replies  the 
hideous  small  boy. 

“  Give  me  those  stones  in  your  hand.” 

“  Yes,  I  ’ll  gjve  ’em  ypu  down  your  throat, 
if  you  come  a  ketching  hold  of  me,”  says 
the  small  boy,  shaking  himself  loose,  and 
backing.  “  I  ’ll  smash  your  eye,  if  you 
don’t  look  out  I  ” 

“  Baby-Devil  that  you  are,  what  has  the 
man  done  to  you  ?  ” 

“  He  won’t  go  home.” 

“  What  is  that  to  you  ?  ” 

“  He  gives  me  a  ’apenny  to  pelt  him 
home  if  I  ketches  him  out  too  late,”  says 
the  boy.  And  then  chants,  like  a  little 
savage,  half  stumhling  and  half  dancing 
among  the  rags  and  laces  of  his  dilapidated 
boots, — 

Wiadr  Viddr  wen  I 

I —  ket —  chet  —  Im  —  out  —  sr  —  ter —  ten, 
Wlddy  widdj  wy  ! 

Then  —  E  —  don’t  —  go  —  then  —  I  —  shy  — 

Widdy  Widdy  Wnke<ock  warning  !  ” 

— ^  with  a  comprehensive  sweep  on  the  last 
word,  and  one  more  delivery  at  Durdles. 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  poetical  note  of 
preparation,  agreed  upon  as  a  caution  to 
Durdles  to  stand  clear  if  he  can,  or  to  be¬ 
take  himself  homeward.  '  '  ^ 

John  Jasper  invites  the  boy  with  a  beck 
of  his  head  to  follow  him  (feeling  it  hope¬ 
less  to  drag  him,  or  coax  him)  and  crosses 
to  the  iron  railing  where  the  Stony  (and 
stoned)  One  is  profoundly  meditating. 

“  Do  you  know  this  thing,  this  child  ?  ” 
asks  Jasper,  at  a  loss  for  a  word  that  will 
define  this  thing. 

“  Deputy,”  says  Durdles,  with  a  nod. 

“  Is  that  it’s  —  his  —  name  ?  ” 

“  Deputy,”  assents  Durdles. 

“  I ’m  man-servant  up  at  the  Travellers’ 
'Twopenny  in  Gas  Works  Garding,”  this 
thing  explains.  “  All  us  man-servants  at 
Travellers  Lodgings  is  named  Deputy. 
When  we  ’re  chock  full  and  the  Travellers 
is  all  vbed  I  come  out  for  my  ’elth.”  Then, 
withdrawing  into  the  road,  and  taking  aim, 
he  resumes,  — 

“  widdy  Widdy  wen ! 

I — ket  —  cbet — Im — out  —  ar — ter — ” 

“Hold  your  hand,”  cries  Jasper,  “and 
don’t  throw  while  I  stand  so  near  him,  or 
I  ’ll  kill  you  I  Come,  Durdles ;  let  me  walk 
home  with  you  to-night  Shall  I  carry  your 
bundle  ?  ” 


“  Not  on  any  account,”  replies  Durdles, 
adjusting  it.  “  Durdles  was  making  his  re¬ 
flections  here  when  you  come  up,  sir,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  works,  like  a  poplar  Au¬ 
thor.  —  Your  own  brother-in-law  ” ;  intro¬ 
ducing  a  sarcophagus  within  the  railing, 
white  and  cold  in  the  moonlight.  “Mrs. 
Sapsea  ” ;  introducing  the  monument  of  that 
devoted  wife.  “Late  Incumbent”;  intro¬ 
ducing  the  Reverend  Gentleman’s  broken 
column.  “  Departed  Assessed  Taxes  ” ;  in¬ 
troducing  a  vase  and  towel,  standing  on 
what  might  represent  the  cake  of  soap. 
“Former  pastry-cook  and  muffin-maker, 
much  respected”;  introducing  gravestone. 
“  All  safe  and  sound  here,  sir,  and  all  Dur¬ 
dles’s  work !  Of  the  common  folk  that  is 
merely  bundled  up  in  turf  and  brambles, 
the  less  said,  the  better.  A  poor  lot,  soon 
forgot.” 

“This  creature.  Deputy,  is  behind  us,” 
says  Jasper,  looking  back.  “  Is  he  to  fol¬ 
low  us  ?  ” 

The  relations  between  Durdles  and  Dep¬ 
uty  are  of  a  capricious  kind ;  for,  on  Dur¬ 
dles’s  turning  himself  about  with  the  slow 
gravity  of  beery  soddenness.  Deputy  makes 
a  pretty  wide  circuit  into  the  road  and 
stands  on  the  defensive. 

“  You  never  cried  Widdy  Warning  before 
you  begun  to-night,”  says  DurdleS,  unex¬ 
pectedly  reminded  of,  or  imagining,  an 
injury. 

“  Yer  lie,  I  did,”  says  Deputy,  in  his  only 
form  of  polite  contradiction. 

“  Own  brother,  sir,”  observes  Durdles, 
turning  himself  about  again,  and  as  unex¬ 
pectedly  forgetting  bis  ofience  as  he  had 
recalled  or  conceived  it;  “own  brother  to 
Peter  the  Wild  Boy !  But  I  gave  him  an 
object  in  life.” 

“At  which  he  takes  aim?”  Mr.  Jasper 
suggests. 

“That’s  it,  sir,”  returns  Durdles,  quite 
satisfied ;  “  at  which  he  takes  aim.  I  took 
him  in  hand  and  gave  him  an  object.  What 
was  he  before  ?  A  destroyer.  What  work 
did  be  do  ?  Nothing  but  destruction.  What 
did  he  earn  by  it?  Short  terras  in  Clois¬ 
terham  Jail.  Not  a  person,  not  a  piece  of 
property,  not  a  winder,  not  a  horse,  nor  a 
dog,  nor  a  cat,  nor  a  bird,  nor  a  fowl,  nor  a 
pig,  but  what  he  stoned  for  want  of  an  en¬ 
lightened  object.  I  put  that  enlightened 
object  before  him,  and  now  he  can  turn  his 
honest  halfpenny  by  the  three  penn’orth  a 
week.” 

“  I  wonder  he  has  no  competitors.” 

“  He  has  plenty,  Mr.  Jasper,  but  he  stones 
’em  all  away.  Now,  I  don’t  know  what 
this  scheme  of  mine  comes  to,”  pursues 
Durdles,  considering  about  it  with  the  same 
sodden  gravity;  “I  don’t  know  what  you 
may  precisely  call  it.  It  ain’t  a  sort  of  a — 
scheme  of  a — National  Education?” 

“  I  should  say  not,”  replies  Jasper. 

“/  should  say  not,”  assents  Durdles; 
“then, we  won’t  try  to  give  it  a  name.” 

“  He  still  keeps  behind  us,”  repeats  Jas¬ 
per,  looking  over  his  shoulder;  “is  he  to 
follow  us  ?  ”  ’■  >  ■ 

“  We  can’t  help  going  round  by  the  Trav¬ 
ellers’  Twopenny,  if  we  go  the  short  way, 
which  is  the  back  way,”  Durdles  answers, 
“  and  we  ’ll  drop  him  there.” 

So  they  go  on ;  Deputy,  as  a  rear  rank  of 
one,  taking  open  order,  and  invading  the 
silence  of  the  hour  and  place  by  stoning 
every  wall,  post,  pillar,  and  other  inanimate 
object,  by  the  deserted  way. 

“Is  there  anything  new  down  in  the 
crypt,  Durdles  ?  ”  asks  John  Jasper. 

“  Anything  old,  I  think  you  mean,”  growls 
Durdles.  “  It  ain’t  a  spot  for  novelty.” 

“Any  new  discovery  on  your  part,  I 
meant.” 

“There’s  a  old  ’un  imder  the  seventh 
pillar  on  the  left  as  you  go  down  the  broken 
steps  of  the  little  underground  chapel  as 
formerly  was;  1  make  him  out  (so  ftir  as 
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made  him  out  yet)  to  be  one  of  them 
old  ’uns  with  a  crook.  To  judge  from  the 
size  of  the  passages  in  the  walls,  and  of  the 
steps  and  doors,  by  which  they  come  and 
went,  them  crooks  must  have  been  a  good 
deal  in  the  way  of  the  old  ’uns  I  Two  on 
'em  meeting  promiscuous  must  have  hitched 
one  another  by  the  mitre,  pretty  often,  I 
should  say.” 

Without  any  endeavor  to  correct  the  lit- 
erality  of  this  opinion,  Jasper  surveys  his 
companion  —  covered  from  head  to  foot 
with  old  mortar,  lime,  and  stone  grit  —  as 
though  he,  Jasper,  were  getting  imbued 
with  a  romantic  interest  in  his  weird  life. 

“  Yours  is  a  curious  existence.” 

Without  furnishing  the  least  clew  to  the 
question,  whether  he  receives  this  as  a  com¬ 
pliment  or  as  quite  the  reverse,  Durdles 
gi-uffly  answers,  “  Yours  is  another.” 

“Weill  Inasmuch  as  my  lot  is  cast  in 
the  same  old  earthy,  chilly,  neverchanging 
place.  Yes.  But  there  is  much  more  mys¬ 
tery  and  interest  in  your  connection  with 
the  Cathedral  than  in  mine.  Indeed,  I  am 
beginning  to  have  some  idea  of  asking  you 
to  take  me  on  as  a  sort  of  student,  or  free 
’prentice,  under  you,  and  to  let  me  go  about 
with  you  sometimes,  and  see  some  of  these 
odd  nooks  in  which  you  pass  your  days.” 

The  Stony  One  replies,  in  a  general  way. 
All  rif^ht.  Everybody  knows  where  to  find 
Durdles  when  he ’s  wanted.  Which,  if  not 
strictly  true,  is  approximately  so,  if  taken 
to  express  that  Durdles  may  always  be 
found  in  a  state  of  vagabondage  somewhere. 

“  What  I  dwell  upon  most,”  says  Jasper, 
pursuing  his  subject  of  romantic  interest, 
“is  the  remarkable  accuracy  with  which 
you  would  seem  to  find  out  where  people 
are  buried.  —  What  is  the  matter  ?  That 
bundle  is  in  your  way ;  let  me  hold  it.” 

Durdles  has  stopped  and  backed  a  little 
(Deputy,  attentive  to  all  his  movements, 
immediately  skirmishing  into  the  road),  and 
was  looking  about  for  some  ledge  or  corner 
to  place  his  bundle  on,  when  thus  relieved 
of  it. 

“Just  you  give  me  my  hammer  out  of 
that,”  says  Durdles,  “  and  I  ’ll  show  you.” 

Clink,  clink.  And  his  hammer  is  handed 
him. 

“  Now,  lookee  here.  You  pitch  yom:  note, 
don’t  you,  Mr.  Jasper  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  So  I  sound  for  mine.  I  take  my  ham¬ 
mer,  and  I  tap.”  (Here  he  strikes  the 
pavement,  and  the  attentive  Deputy  skir¬ 
mishes  at  a  rather  wider  range,  as  supposing 
that  his  head  may  be  in  requisition.)  “  I 
tap,  tap,  tap.  Solid !  I  go  on  tapping.  Solid 
still !  Tap  again.  Holloa  I  Hollow  1  Tap 
again,  persevering.  Solid  in  hollow  I  Tap, 
tap,  tap,  to  try  it  better.  Solid  in  hollow ; 
and  inside  solid,  hollow  again  I  There  you 
are  1  Old  ’un  crumbled  away  in  stone  cof¬ 
fin,  in  vault  1  ” 

“  Astonishing  I  ” 

“I  have  even  done  this,”  says  Durdles, 
drawing  out  his  two-foot  rule  (Deputy 
meanwhile  skirmishing  nearer,  as  suspect¬ 
ing  that  Treasure  may  be  about  to  be  dis¬ 
covered,  which  may  somehow  lead  to  his 
own  enrichment,  and  the  delicious  treat  of 
the  discoverers  being  hanged  by  the  neck, 
on  his  evidence,  until  they  are  dead),  “  Say 
that  hammer  of  mine ’s  a  wall  —  my  work. 
Two ;  four ;  and  two  is  six,”  measuring  on 
the  pavement.  “  Six  foot  inside  that  wall 
is  Mrs.  Sapsea.” 

“  Not  really  Mrs.  Sapsea  ?  ” 

“  Say  Mrs.  Sapsea.  Her  wall ’s  thicker, 
but  say  Mrs.  Sapsea.  Durdles  taps  that 
wall  represented  by  that  hammer,  and  says, 
after  good  sounding,  ‘  Something  betwixt 
us  I  ’  Sure  enough,  some  rubbish  has  been 
left  in  that  same  «ix-foot  space  by  Durdles’s 
men !  ” 

Jasper  opines  that  such  accuracy  “is  a 
gift.” 


“I  wouldn’t  have  it  at  a  gift,”  returns  I 
Durdles,  by  no  means  receiving  the  obser-  j 
vation  in  good  part.  “  I  worked  it  out  for  | 
myself.  Durdles  comes  by  his  knowledge 
through  grubbing  deep  for  it,  and  having  it 
up  by  the  roots  when  it  don’t  want  to  come. 
—  Halloa,  you  Deputy  1  ” 

“  Widdy  I  ”  is  Deputy’s  shrill  response, 
standing  off  again. 

“  Catch  that  ha’penny.  And  don’t  let  me 
see  any  more  of  you  to-night,  after  we  come 
to  the  Travellers’  Twoj)enny.” 

“  Warning  I  ”  returns  Deputy,  having 
caught  the  halfpenny,  and  appearing  by 
this  mystic  word  to  express  his  assent  to 
the  arrangement. 

They  have  but  to  cross  what  was  once 
the  vineyard,  belonging  to  what  was  once 
the  Monastery,  to  come  into  the  narrow 
back  lane  wherein  stands  the  crazy  wooden 
house  of  two  low  stories  currently  known  as 
the  Travellers’  Twopenny,  —  a  house  all 
warped  and  distorted,  like’  the  morals  of  the 
travellers,  with  scant  repiains  of  a  lattice¬ 
work  porch  qyer  the  door,  and  also  of  a  rus¬ 
tic  fence  beibre  its  stamped-out  garden ;  by 
reason  of  the  travellers  beinj^  so  bound  to 
the  premises  by  a^tender  sentiment  (or  so 
fond  of  having  a  fir*  by  the  roadside  in  the 
course  of  the  day),  that  they  can  never  be 
persuaded  or  threatened  into  departure, 
without  violently  possessing  themselves  of 
some  wooden  forget-me-not,  and  bearing  it 
ofi‘. 

The  semblance  of  an  inn  is  attempted  to 
be  given  to  this  wretched  place  by  frag¬ 
ments  of  conventional  red  curtaining  in  the 
windows,  which  rags  are  made  muddily 
transparent  in  the  night-season  by  feeble 
lights  of  rush  or  cotton  di^  burning  dully  in 
the  close  air  of  the  inside.  ,  As  Diurdles  and 
Jasper  come  near,  they  are  addressed  by  an 
inscribed  paper  lantern  above  the  door,  set¬ 
ting  forth  the  purport  of  the  house.  They 
are  also  addressed  by  some  half-dozen  other 
hideous  small  hoys,  —  whether  twopenny 
lodgers  or  followers  or  hangers-on  of  such, 
who  knows !  — who,  as  if  attracted  by  some 
carrion-scent  of  Deputy  in  the  air,  start  into 
the  moonlight,  as  vultures  might  gather  in 
the  desert,  and  instantly  fall  to  stoning  him 
and  one  another. 

“  Stop,  you  young  brutes,”  cries  Jasper, 
angrily,  “  and  let  us  go  by  I  ” 

This  remonstrance  being  received  with 
yells  and  flying  stones,  according  to  a  cus¬ 
tom  of  late  years  comfortably.  Catahlished 
among  the  police  regulations  of  our  English 
communities,  where  Christians  are  stoned 
on  all  sides,  as  if  the  days  of  Saint  Ste|flien 
were  revived,  Durdles  remuksof  the  young 
savages,  with  some  point,  that  “  they  have 
got  an  object,”  and  leads  the  way  down  the’ 
lane. 

At  the  corner  of  the  lane,  Jasper,  hotly 
enraged,  checks  his  companion  and  looks 
back.  All  is  silent.  Next  moment,  a  stone 
coming  rattling  at  his  hat,  and  a  distant  yell 
of  “  Wake-Cock  1  Warning !  ”  followed  by  a 
crow,  as  from  some  infernally  hatched 
Chanticleer,  apprising  him  under  whose 
victorious  fire  he  stands,  he  turns  the  cor¬ 
ner  into  safety,  and  takes  Durdles  home ; 
Durdles  stumbling  among  the  litter  of  his 
stony  yard  as  if  he  were  going  to^tum  head 
foremost  into  one  of  the  unfinished  tombs. 

John  Jasper  returns  by  another  way  to 
his  gate  house,  and,  entering  softly  with  his 
key,  finds  his  fire  still  burning.  He  takes 
from  a  locked  press  a  peculiar-looking  pipe, 
which  he  fills,  —  but  not  with  tobacco, — 
and,  having  adjusted  the  contents  of  the 
bowl,  very  carefully,  with  a  little  instru¬ 
ment,  ascends  an  inner  staircase  of  only  a 
few  steps,  leading  to  two  rooms.  One  of 
these  is  his  own  sleeping-chamber,  the  other 
is  his  nephew’s.  There  is  a  light  in  each. 

His  nephew  lies  asleep,  ealm  and  un¬ 
troubled.  John  Jasper  stands  looking  down 
I  upon.^him,  his  unlighted  pipe  in^^his  hand. 


for  some  time,  with  a  fixed  and  deep  atten¬ 
tion.  Then,  hushing  his  footsteps,  he  passes 
to  his  own  room,  lights  his  pipe,  and  deliv¬ 
ers  himself  to  the  Spectres  it  invokes  at 
midnight.] , 


A  REGRET.' 

I  BLAME  not  that  your  courage  failed. 
That  prudence  over  love  prevailed ; 

It  seemed  that  we  must  walk  together 
Rough  ways  through  wild  and  stormy  weather, 
And  you  must  have  smooth  paths  to  tread. 
And  skies  all  cloudless  overhead. 

Wise  was  your  choice  the  world  will  say. 
That  sees  you  fresh  and  fair  to-day 
As  in  the  spring-time  of  your  years, 

Those  hazel  eyes  undimmed  with  tears. 
That  forehead  all  unlined  with  care, 

Nor  streaked  with  gray  that  chestnut  hair. 

Yet  if  you  could  have  dared  to  lay 
Unfaltering  hands  in  mine,  and  say, 

“  I  trust  you  still,  nor  count  the  cost  1  ” 
Something,  I  doubt  not,  you  had  lost. 

Yet  found  when  all  was  told  remain 
To  you  and  me  some  larger  gain. 


I  managers,  and  stands  alone  in  the  stage- 
history  of  the  pla^.  When  Mr.  Charles 
Kean  came  to  revive  “  Macbeth,”  after  the 
I  ornate  and  elaborate  fashion  which  distin- 
j  ^shed  his  productions  ot  Shakespeare  at 
1  toe  Princess’s  Theatre,  he  was  fiuthftil  to 
I  the  old  musie,  to  the  singing  witches,  solo- 
!  ists,  and  chorus,  and  Locke  or  Leveridge 
:  enmed  his  own  again. 

This  somewhat  servile  fidelity  to  sti^ 

I  tradition  is  certainly  curious  enough,  for  it 
I  is  not,  of  course,  pretended  that  the  “  Mac- 
I  beth  ”  accompaniments  are  now  held  in 
I  much  estimation  by  musical  amateurs,  are 
peculiarly  Shakespearian,  valuably  descrip- 
I  tive  or  suggestive,  or  of  any  particular  aid 
I  to  the  representation  of  the  tragedy.  The 
j  interpolated  words  of  the  songs  are  in  many 
;  instances  the  merest  nonsense,  and  the 
;  tunes,  if  of  a  catching  and  popular  kind, 

I  still  are  seriously  interruptive  (ff  the  due 
j  progress  of  the  events  of  toe  play.  It  may 
reasonably  be  held  now  that  the  composer’s 
I  “  improvements  ”  have  become  exhausted 
I  by  the  prolonged  duration  of  his  tenure,  and 
I  that  he  may  forthwith  be  ejected  firom  his 
j  occupancy.  It  is  really  time  for  “  Macbeth  ” 

I  to  run  alone,  and  to  speak  for  bimsell^  un- 
!  encumbered  by  the  music  of  the  time  of 
I  Charles  H.  or  of  Queen  Anne. 


Not  loveless  nor  unsweet  my  days ; 

I  toil,  nor  miss  some  meed  of  praise ; 

Had  you  been  with  me  they  had  known 
The  grace  they  lack,  and  thou  hadst  grown, 
O  weak  but  pure  and  tender  heart ! 

To  something  nobler  than  thou  art. 

Ah  1  better  had  we  both  been  laid 
To  rest  forever,  ere  the  shade 
Of  that  cold  worldliness  bad  made 
Division  worse  than  death,  and  bade 
Our  souls  be  parted  evermore. 

Still  strangers  on  the  heavenly  shore. 


THE  MUSIC  OF  MACBETH. 

The  “Macbeth”  music  which  the  play¬ 
bills  always  ascribe  to  Matthew  Locke 
is,  without  doubt,  of  very  respectable  an¬ 
tiquity.  If  it  be  really  the  work  of  that 
composer,  it  must  date  from  1672,  when  Sir 
William  Davenant  produced  his  adaptation 
of  “Macbeth,”  with  “machines  for  the 
witches,  dancing  and  ain^u^”  at  the  thea-  . 
tre  in  Dorset  Garden,  -^^^imbault’s  edi-  { 
tion  of  North’s  '^Memoirs  of  Music”  ex-  | 
pressly  states,  however,  that  ■**  the  music  of 
Macbeth  now  popularly  known  as  Locke’s, 
is  the  composition  of  Richard  Leveridge,  { 
and  was  performed  for  the  first  time  on  the 
25th  of  Januaiy',  1704 ;  Locke’s  music,  com¬ 
posed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  H.,  is  entirely 
different.”  Yet  even  if  this  assertion  be 
correct,  —  and  it  is  not  confirmed  by  any 
account  of  a  production  of  “Macbeth”  in 
1704  to  be  found  in  the  elaborate  “  History’ 
of  the  Stage,”  in  ten  volumes,  compiled  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Geneste  firom  the  collection  of 
playbills  in  the  Britidi  Museum,  —  music 
that  has  endured  from  the  early  years  of 
Queen  Anne  s  reign  may  be  fairly  compli¬ 
mented  on  its  longevity.  Leveridge  was  the 
comqiOBer  of  the  words  and  music  of  “  The 
Roast  Beef  of  England,”  and  the  music  to  the 
song  of  “  To  you  who  live  at  home  at  ease,” 
and  Gay’s  ballad  of  “  Black-eyed  Susan.” 

He  was,  moreover,  a  bass  singer  at  the 
theatre  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  and  when 
more  than  sixty  years  of  age  still  thought 
so  highly  of  his  vocal  powers  that  he  ofi'er^ 
for  a  wager  of  a  hundred  guineas,  to  sing  a 
bass  song-with  any  man  in  England.  If  he 
indeed  composed  new  music  for  “  Macbeth,” 
he  yet,  it  seems  clear,  availed  himself  of  the 
words  Davenant  had  arranged  for  Locke, 
which  were  borrowed  for  the  most  part  from 
a  manuscript  copy  of  Middleton’s  “  Witch.” 
Davenant's  mangled  version  of  the  spoken 
portions  of  “  Macbeth  ”  kept  possession  of 
the  stage  until  1744,  when  the  tragedy  was 
produced  for  Garrick  “from  the  text  of 
Shakespeare,”  —  the  music,  whether  Locke’s 
or  Leveridge’s,  being  still  retained,  how¬ 
ever.  Ind^,  the  play  has  never  but  once 
been  produced  without  its  musical  excres¬ 
cence.  This  was  some  twenty  years  ago, 
under  Mr.  Phelps’s  excellent  management  at 
Sadler’s  Wells,  when  fidelity  to  Shake¬ 
speare  amounted  to  a  passion;  the  play 
was  presented  in  its  integrity,  even  to  the 
restoration  of  Lady  Macduff  and  her  son, 
and  literal  compliance  with  the  stage  direc¬ 
tion  “enter  Macduff  with  Macbeth’s  head 
on  a  pole,”  —  the  incident  being  found  rath¬ 
er  trj'ing  to  the  gravity  of  the  spectators,  — 
not  a  note  of  music  being  heard  throughout 
the  performance  from  first  to  last.  Nor  did 
it  seem  that  the  omission  occasioned  much 
regret  to  the  audience.  Still,  Mr.  Phelps’s 
laudable  example  was  not  followed  by  otker 


Our  French  cousins  have  been  having 
trouble  of  late  with  their  school-boys. 
Those  ingenuous  youths,  whom  one  may 
observe  strutting  al^t  the  Paris  boulevards 
of  a  Sunday  afternoon,  with  military  k^pis 
on  their  heads,  and  tunics  generally  too 
small  for  them,  have  been  brealdng  out  into 
revolt  in  different  lycees  of  the  capital  and 
provinces ;  and  the  papers  have  been  en¬ 
tertaining  with  lively  accounts  of  the  ob¬ 
streperous  doings  of  the  young  gentlemen. 
This  is  not  yery  amusing  for  the  new  Min¬ 
ister  of  Public  Instruction,  M.  Segris ;  for 
when  there  are  scholastic  riots  the  “  Grand 
Master  of  the  University”  has  usually  a 
fine  amount  of  work  on  his  hands  in  trying 
to  ascertain  who  are  most  to  blame,  —  the 
boys  for  rebelling,  the  masters  for  driving 
the  boys  to  rebellion,  or  the  red-tape  rules 
of  French  school  management  under  which 
revolts  are  so  frequent  and  Ministerial  in¬ 
terventions  so  often  necessary*.  It  seems 
that  during  the  last  half-year  there  have 
been  as  many  as  nine  insurrections  in  Im¬ 
perial  lycees,  the  towns  which  have  sufi'ered 
being  Paris  (two  insurrections),  Douai, 
Lille,  Brest,  Nantes,  Marseilles,  Privas,  and 
Nevers.  The  causes  of  the  outbreaks  have 
been  various.  In  one  case  it  was  the  bad 
quality  of  the  food ;  in  two  others,  the  un¬ 
popularity  of  the  head-master ;  in  another, 
the  attempt  to  abolish  the  week’s  holiday  at 
Christmas ;  in  another,  again,  some  unpleas¬ 
ant  business  in  connection  with  religious 
observances,  which  it  was  sought  to  enforce 
by  means  of  punishments ;  and  in  the  last, 
that  of  Nevers,  the  arbitrary  expulsion  of 
some  juvenile  Radicals  who  had  organized 
a  subscription  for  the  monument  to  Victor 
Noir.  In  every  instance  the  complexion  as¬ 
sumed  bv  the  rebellion  has  been  the  same. 
French  boys  are  not  particularly  remark¬ 
able  for  practical  sen^,  and  appear  to  take 
pattern  by  some  of  their  elders  in  their  love 
for  extravagant  demonstrations.  When 
they  are  dissatisfied  they  rise  and  sing  the 
“  Marseillaise  ”  (it  is  very  curious  to  hear  a 
French  lad  shout,  “  Qu’un  sang  impur 
abreuve  nos  sillons  I  ”  apropos  of  tough 
beef).  They  smash  desks  and  forms,  sing 
“  Vive  Rochefort !  ”  open  the  school-gates, 
spread  riotous  and  bawling  through  the 
streets,  are  solemnly  expelled  in  a  body, 
and  finally  readmitted  i^ain,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  ten  or  a  dozen  of  the  ringleaders, 
sacrificed  as  scapegoats  for  the  sins  of  the 
rest. 


A  NEW  mania  has  sprung  up  among 
the  Edinburgh  ladies,  —  not  quite  a  use¬ 
less  one,  —  a  fancy  to  learn  to  cook.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  leading  confectioners  advertise 
“  cooking  taught,”  and  have  large  kitchens 
and  bakeries  fitted  up  for  the  purpose. 
Until  recently  the  classes  have  only  been 
attended  by  young  ladies  who  will  probably 
find  the  use  of  the  practice  when  they  be¬ 
come  wives  and  mothers ;  but’  lately  the 
desire  to  achieve  wonders  in  the  cuUnary 
department  has  spread  to  those  who,  in  all 
probability,  will  never  see  the  inside  of  their 
own  kitchens  when  they  come  to  rule  a 
household,  and  dainty  damsels  put  off  their 
silk  attire,  their  rings,  and  their  adorn¬ 
ments,  and,  donning  linen  dresses  and  white 
^rons,  become  for  the  nonce  amateur  cooks. 
One  confectioner  goes  the  length  of  having 
blouses  prepared  for  his  students  exactly  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  costumes  worn  by  eccentric  artists. 
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TO  THEODORA. 

IPHOUGH  every  dear  perfection 

X  Be  counsel  for  despair, 

Far  better  my  rejection 
Than  thou  less  good  or  fair. 

My  peace  of  heart  is  troubled, 

I  must  not  call  thee  mine ; 

But  all  my  world ’s  ennobled, 

And  life  made  more  divine. 

This  earth,  where’er  I  wander, 

Is  richer  as  thy  home. 

The  day  more  bright,  and  grander 
The  midnight  starry  dome. 

Man’s  dim  heroic  glorv' 

Its  lustre  doth  renew ; 

All  heights  in  song  or  story. 

Of  love  and  faith,  are  true. 

And  though  kind  Heav'n  completer 
Did  thee  than  others  make, 

I  count  all  women  sweeter 
For  thy  beloved  sake. 

If  sad,  as  too  unworthy. 

Yet,  happy  in  my  mood, 

I  bless  the  Maker  for  thee. 

Who  art  so  fair  and  good. 

William  Allixgham. 


PRECIOUS  POLL. 

“  ^  COUSIN  WATSON,  how  can  you? 
VX  —  and  she  mother’s  aunt !  ” 

“  If  she  was  ten  times  vour  mother’s  aunt, 
I  should  say  th’  same.  It ’s  enow  to  maae 
one  right-down  wild  to  see  yo  spending  th’ 
bit  o’  money  yo’re  fayther  left  you  over  old 
Martha  Hukley,  who  niver  was  no  good  to 
no  one,  —  not  even  to  herself,”  exclaimed 
sharp-voiced,  sharp-featured,  Mrs.  Watson, 
with  a  lofty  contempt  of  grammatical  idiom. 
“  Why  can’t  you  let  th’  parish  take  charge 
of  her  ?  And  good  enough  for  her,  too, 
without  yo  a  neglecting  what  yo  ought  to  be 
doing,  to  slave  yo’rself  after  an  old  woman 
who  niver  did  yo  a  hand’s  turn ;  let  alone 
th’  money,  which  she  has  n’t  got  none  of 
herself.  And  I  suppose  yo  ’ll  be  for  bury¬ 
ing  of  her,  too,  just  like  decent  folks.  Set 
her  up  I  One  would  think  yo  were  a  born 
idiot,  Wiimy  Watson  I  ” 

Winny  stood  before  the  irate  lady  with 
flushed  cheeks  and  downcast  eyes,  but  made 
no  further  reply. 

“  It  was  bsid  enow  for  yo’re  fayther  to  go 
and  marry  beneath  hisself,  without  having 
all  yo’re  mother’s  relations  upon  the  family’s 
hands ;  and  yo  ’re  an  ungrateml  huzzy,  that ’s 
what  you  are,  to  go  agin’  the  wishes  of 
yo’re  best  friends,  —  that ’s  me  and  Ben. 
But  if  yo  like  better  to  take  up  with  Martha 
•  Huxley,  of  course  you  can  ;  only  yo  sha’  n’t 
stay  here.  I  ain’t  a  going  to  hev  the  keep 
of  Mrs.  Huxley’s  nurse  ” ;  and  Mrs.  Watson 
tossed  her  head,  having  concluded  with 
what  she  considered  a  fine  touch  of  sarcasm. 

It  was  rather  hard  to  accuse  Winny  of 
ingratitude,  seeing  that,  during  the  year  she 
had  been  under  her  cousin’s  roof,  she  had 
been  doing  the  work  of  about  two  servants, 
without  wages ;  but  it  did  not  enter  into 
Winny ’s  head  to  estimate  her  services  very 
highly.  She  only  said,  — 

‘<1  am  not  ungratefula  Cousin  Watson; 
but  I  must  do  what  I  feel  to  be  right.  What 
’ud  mother  say  if  she  could  know  that  I  had 
left  the  poor  old  aunt,  who  has  none  belong¬ 
ing  to  her  but  me,  to  go  into  th’  house ;  and 
L  with  twenty  pounds  to  the  fore !  —  Ben, 
won’t  you  speak  a  word  for  me  ?  —  won’t 
you  say  I ’m  right  ?  ” 

This  appeal  was  addressed  to  a  sallow¬ 
faced  yoimg  man  with  a  strong  likeness  to 
the  sharp-featured  Mrs.  Watson.  He  had 
been  leaning  against  the  chimney-piece  in 
the  farm-kitchen,  a  silent  auditor  of  the  fore¬ 
going  conversation. 

“  How  can  I  say  I  think  yo’re  right  when 
I  don’t  think  nowt  o’  th’  sort  ?  ”  he  replied. 
»  Just  as  if  th’  parish  was  n’t  good  enow  for 
old  Martha  I  And  I  ’ll  tell  you  what  it  is, 
Winny,  when  we  ’re  man  and  wife,  you  ’ll 
hev  to  lay  aside  some  of  them  fine  notions 
o’  youm,  —  they  won’t  suit.” 

“It  will  be  time  enough  to  talk  about 
that  when  I  am  yo’re  wife  I  ”  exclaimed 
Winny,  her  dark  eyes  flashing.  “  There 
may  be  two  words  to  that  bargain !  ” 

“  It ’s  not  Ben  that  ’ll  hev  to  go  fur  to 
seek  for  a  wife,”  interrupted  his  mother, 
“  though  me  and  yo’re  farther  did  wish  it ; 
but  if  yo’re  going  on  a  fool’s  errand,  to  spend 
th’  bit  of  money,  that 's  scarcely  youm  to 
spend  neither,  seeing  that  yo’re  fajfther  ex- 
pMted  that  Ben  and  yo  were  to  set  up  yo’re 
horses  together,  why,  there’s  an  end  of  it 


Yo  must  just  choose  between  us  and  old 
Martha  Huxlev,  as  I  said  afore ;  so  now  you 
know.  Yo ’d  better  think  twice  before  yo 
lose  a  good  home  and  a  good  husband  for  an 
old  pedler-womau.  She  can’t  live  a  week, 
and  then  what ’s  to  become  of  yo,  I ’d  like 
to  know  ?  ” 

“  I  can  get  into  service,”  replied  the  girl. 
“  I ’d  liefer  do  that,  nor  what ’s  wron".  Any¬ 
ways  I  must  go  back  to  aunt  now ;  I  prom¬ 
ised.” 

“  Well,  take  yo’re  own  way,  Winny  Wat¬ 
son,”  cried  Winny’s  cousin,  fiom  behind  a 
heap  of  household  linen ;  “  only  yo  mind 
tills,  —  if  yo  go,  yo  go,  and  don’t  come  back. 
There  sha’  n’t  be  two  mistresses  here,  and 
now  yo  know  mv  mind.” 

Winny  sighed,  but  she  made  no  remon¬ 
strance.  She  left  the  kitchen,  and  ascended 
the  narrow  flight  of  stairs  leading  to  the 
attic  bedrooms,  and  presently  came  down 
with  a  bundle  in  her  hand.  She  went  up  to 
Mrs.  Watson. 

“Good  by  Cousin  AVatson,”  she  said, 
holding  out  her  hand.  “  I ’m  sorry  if  1 
vexed  you ;  but  I  could  not  help  myself.” 

Mrs.  Watson  pushed  the  girl’s  ofiered 
hand  aside,  angrily.  “  I  wonder  yo  are  n’t 
ashamed  of  yo’reself,”  she  said.  “  Yo  ’ll  be 
wanting  a  roof  over  yo’re  head  one  of  these 
days,  and  then  yo  ’ll  wish  yo ’d  taken  the 
advice  of  those  who  knows  what ’s  sense  and 
what  is  n’t !  ” 

The  young  man  raised  himself  from  his 
lounging  attitude,  and  advanced  a  st(‘p  to 
bar  Winny’s  passage  to  the  doof. 

“  Nay  —  what,  lass  ?  Yo  ’re  niver  going 
to  leave  us  like  this  ?  ”  he  cried,  with  some¬ 
thing  of  warmth  in  his  tone.  “  Yo  ’re  niver 
going  to  break  yo’re  promise  to  me  for  th’ 
sake  o’  yon  old  witch  upon  th’  moor  ?  ” 

“  I  niver  gave  you  a  promise,  Ben.  I  said 
r  d  see,  because  father  wished  it.  But  I 
hev  seen  that  you  ’re  that  mean-spirited, 
that  I  would  n’t  be  yo’re  wife,  —  no,  not  if  it 
was  iver  so !  ” 

“  O  nonsense,  Winny  !  It ’s  not  mean- 
spirited  to  hev  a  bit  o’  common  sense ;  and 
I ’m  that  fond  of  yo  I ’d  liefer  hev  yo  than 
Susan  Price,  though  folks  do  say  she ’s  got 
a  matter  of  fifty  pounds  of  her  own.” 

Ben  enunciated  these  words  slowly,  look¬ 
ing  down  at  his  shoes.  The  very  mention 
of  the  fifty  pounds  had  cooled  his  ardor  to¬ 
wards  AVinny,  evidently. 

Winny  curled  her  rosy  lip.  “I  would 
take  the  fifty  pounds  if  I  was  you,  Ben. 
Good  by.”  And,  slipping  past  him,  she 
left  the  kitchen,  and  went  out  through  the 
farmyard. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  village,  Clem 
Armstrong,  the  blacksmith,  was  causing 
th6  sparks  to  flv  from  the  heated  iron,  un¬ 
der  the  heavy  blows  of  his  hammer.  Clem 
was  a  fine,  stalwart  young  fellow,  with  a 
pair  of  clear,  honest  gray  eyes,  and  lips,  as 
far  as  could  be  seen  of  them  under  the  short, 
bushy  brown  beard,  that  more  frequently 
took  the  upward  curve  of  merriment  and 
good-humor  than  the  downward  curV'e  of 
melancholy  and  discontent.  But  just  now 
the  clear  gray  eyes  were  clouded,  and  the 
expression  of  the  lips  showed  that  Clem 
Armstrong,  notwithstanding  his  happy  tem¬ 
perament,  could  be  sorrow^  sometimes. 

He  had  just  heard  the  report  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  that  the  weddi^  between  Ben  Wat¬ 
son,  of  the  Heath  ^rm,  and  his  cousin 
Winny  was  likely  to  take  place  soon.  Clem 
had  never  believed,  hitherto,  that  Winny 
would  marry  Ben  AA’atson.  Ben  was  only 
a  half-hearted  sort  of  a  ch^,  and  Clem  had 
some  reason  to  think  that  Winny’s  love  fur 
her  cousin  was  not  of  that  absorbing  nature 
as  to  make  her  blind  to  his  faults. 

Winny  was  the  prettiest  girl  in  all  the 
parish :  not  one  had  such  peach-bloom 
cheeks,  and  such  sweet  lips,  and  such  bright 
dark  eyes ;  and  then  her  light,  well-rounded, 

aceful  figure  I  Clem  did  not  tell  himself 

at  she  was  like  a  Hebe,  or  that  she  would 
have  served  as  a  model  for  a  sculptor,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  never  heard  of  such  a  person 
as  Hebe,  and  knew  little  about  sculptors; 
but  he  drew  his  broad  hand  over  his  brow 
and  heaved  a  sigh  that  was  quite  as  elo¬ 
quent  as  the  most  approved  simile. 

Then  Winny  AVatson  was  so  cheerful 
and  sweet-tempered,  and  good  and  true; 
and  again  Clem  drew  a  sigh  from  the  depths 
of  his  big,  honest  heart.  He  could  not 
quite  believe,  after  all,  that  she  would  take 
up  with  Ben ;  he  would  not  despair.  Then 
he  called  to  mind  the  blush  and  the  smile 
that  had  caused  his  heart  to  give  a  great 
throb  only  the  day  before,  when  he  had 
met  Winny  in  the  village  street ;  and  think¬ 
ing  of  this,  the  hammer  came  down  with 
heavier  strokes,  and  the  sparks  flew  far  and 
fast.  Clem  told  himself  again  that  he  would 
not  despair. 

As  AA’inny  left  the  farm,  and,  with  the 


little  bundle  in  her  hand,  turned  down  the 
road  away  from  the  village,  the  tears  welled 
into  her  eyes,  and  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 
It  was  not  that  she  had  ever  been  very 
happy  at  the  Heath  Farm,  still  less  was 
it  regret  that  she  had  broken  off  with  her 
cousin  Ben.  It  had  been  an  understood 
thing,  since  her  father’s  death,  that  she  and 
Ben  were  to  marry ;  but  she  had  viewed 
this  arrangement  with  increasing  dissatis¬ 
faction.  Winny  was  not  accustomed  to 
mental  analysis.  She  could  not  very  well 
have  explained  wlw  she  could  not  mue  up 
her  mind  to  be  Ben  Watson’s  wife ;  she 
never  thought  of  saying,  in  so  many  words, 
that  a  woman  requires  to  respect  wnere  she 
loves;  that  she  needs  to  feel  herself  not 
only  supported,  but  wrapped  round,  as  it 
were,  by  a  soul  larger  than  her  own.  The 
less  can  never  contain  the  greater ;  and 
Ben’s  nature  was  smaller  and  narrower  than 
Winny’s,  and  she  did  not  respect  him,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  rather  looked  down  upon 
him.  The  thought,  too,  had  occasionally 
intruded  itself,  that  if  it  had  been  Clem 
Armstrong  her  father  had  wished  her  to 
marry,  how  difierently  she  would  have  felt 
about  it :  and  the  tears  flowed  faster,  for 
there  was  not  only  the  prospect  of  having 
to  go  out  to  service,  but  of  having  to  go 
where  she  should  never  see  Clem,  or  hear 
his  kindly  voice  again. 

The  road  Winny  was  following  passed 
between  a  few  fields  belonging  to  the  lleath 
Farm,  and  then  crossed  a  wild  moorland 
district,  irom  which  the  farm  took  its  name. 
The  moor  was  a  dreary  place  enough, 
though  the  gorse  and  heather  shone  gold 
and  purple  in  the  afternoon  sun.  AVinny 
soon  left  the  road,  and  turned  into  a  scarcely 
perceptible  pathway  leading  northwards. 
Here  the  heath  was  broken  into  hollows, 
where  lay  dark  sullen  pools  of  water,  or 
where  spots  of  lush  vivid  green  betokened 
the^  still  more  dangerous  quagmire.  Here, 
too,  were  great  bouldm,  moss  and  lichen- 
covered  wliere  not  washed  bare  by  the 
rains;  and  many  of  these  boulders  took 
weird,  fantastic  tbrms,  that,  in  the  twilight, 
or  on  moonlight  nights,  were  strongly  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  bogles  and  other  “  uncanny  ” 
creatures  that  were  said  to  haunt  the  soli¬ 
tary  heath. 

About  half  a  mile  along  this  track  was  a 
house  that  had  once  been  the  homestead  of 
a  small  farm.  A  few  decayed  outbuildings, 
two  or  three  old  elder-trees,  vestiges  of 
broken-down  fences,  with  here  and  there 
patches  of  oats,  wild  now  and  self-sown, 
gave  signs  of  former  cultivation.  Many 
years  ago,  a  fearful  crime  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  here,  and  since  that  time  the  house 
had  tallen  into  ruins,  no  one  caring  to  in¬ 
habit  the  accursed  spot.  Fire  had  also 
done  its  part  to  render  the  scene  more  des¬ 
olate  ;  the  roof  had  fallen  in,  and  the  raft¬ 
ers  and  wmdow-frames  were  blackened  and 
scorched.  One  of  the  elder-trees  had  been 
half  consumed,  and  stood,  with  its  remain¬ 
ing  branchiM  black  and  bare,  a  ghastly  ob¬ 
ject  The  others,  unscathed,  were  now 
loaded  with  dark  purple  berries;  year  by 
year  they  had  been  white  with  blossom  and 

Sle  with  fruit,  unheeding  the  havoc 
i  by  man’s  sin. 

The  kitchen  and  another  room  on  the 
ground-floor  were  still,  in  a  sort  of  a  way, 
habitable ;  and  here,  in  defiance  of  bodes 
and  hobgoblins,  old  Martha  Huxley  had 
taken  up  her  ab^e.  Martha  had  once  been 
a  well-to-do  woman,  with  a  husband  and 
three  goodly  sons ;  but  that  was  long,  long 
ago.  The  husband  and  the  sons  had  all 
been  dead  years  before  AVinny  was  born ; 
and  then  Martha  became  a  changed  woman. 
She  managed  to  pick  up  a  living  by  going 
about  from  one  hamlet  to  another,  selling 
needles  and  cotton  and  tape,  and  such-like 
smallware,  and  after  a  time  added  to  this 
other  means  of  livelihood  less  reputable. 
She  was  learned  in  herbs  and  salves,  could 
tell  fortunes  in  cofiee-grounds,  knew  of  a 
charm  for  warts,  and  by  degrees  became 
known  as  “  a  wise  woman.” 

AVith  all  her  arts  and  her  pedlet’s  wares, 
however,  and  although  she  paid  no  rent, 
and  the  tax-gatherer  never  thought  of  call¬ 
ing  at  her  door,  she  lived  miseiwly.  She 
was  always  glad  to  accept  of  an  old  cloak 
or  a  cast-ofl*  gown ;  and  subsisted  chiefly  on 
the  ofierings  of  meal  and  potatoes,  and  such¬ 
like,  brought  her  by  the  neighboring  farm¬ 
ers’  and  cottagers’  wives  who  wanted  her 
assistance.  These  ofierings  seldom  fell  short, 
however,  for  the  neighbors  stood  in  consid¬ 
erable  awe  of  old  Martha’s  powers. 

Once,  when  Mrs.  SimpUns,  of  Hodden 
Close,  had  neglected  her  usual  gifts,  the 
cheeses  had  turned  out  badly,  and  a  brood 
of  chickens  had  been  destroyed  by  the  rats. 
True,  the  cheeses  had  not  been  sufficiently 
pressed,  and  there  were  holes  in  the  floor  of 


the  hen-house;  but  these  causes  were  not 
nearly  so  likely  to  have  produced  the  evil 
as  Martha’s  ill-will,  and  this  was  afterwards 
proved.  AA’hile  Farmer  Simpkins  was  stop- 
ping  up  the  holes  with  lime,  his  wiser  wile, 
took  a  present  to  Martha  Huxley  of  new- 
laid  eggs,  and  half  a  dozen  oat-cakos  from 
the  last  baking.  As  not  one  chicken  was 
lost  of  the  next  brood,  it  was  made  clear 
to  the  commonest  understanding  that  Mar¬ 
tha  must  have  had  something  to  do  with 
it. 

AVinny’s  tears  were  now  dried,  but  she 
shivered  a  little  as  she  approached  the  ruin¬ 
ous  dwelling-place  of  her  old  aunt.  It  was 
gruesome  even  in  dajflight,  and  AVinny 
could  not  help  trembling  at  the  idea  of 
spending  a  night  there.  For  some  weeks 
past  Martha  Iluxley  had  been  unable  to  go 
about,  and  as  her  power  to  do  either  good 
or  evil  declined,  so  did  the  offerings  fall  off ; 
so  that  she  must  either  have  starved,  it  ap¬ 
peared,  or  have  gone  to  the  workhouse,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  AVinny. 

Martha  was  now  quite  unable  to  do  any¬ 
thing  to  help  herself,  and  AVinny,  as  well  as 
providing  her  with  food  and  medicine,  had 
nired  a  woman  to  attend  u[jon  her.  It  had 
not  been  easy  to  find  any  one  willing  to  un¬ 
dertake  that  task ;  but  at  last  Sally  French, 
a  forlorn  enough  individual  herself,  had  been 
bribed  to  accept  the  office  of  nurse,  and 
AVinny  took  comfort  in  the  thought  of  Sal¬ 
ly’s  presence.  Even  ghosts  become  less  for¬ 
midable  when  they  have  not  to  be  encoun¬ 
tered  alone. 

It  was  a  bare  desolate  room  that  AA'innv 
entered.  A  handful  of  turf-tire  was  smoul¬ 
dering  in  the  grate;  a  rickety  deal  table 
and  a  broken  chair  stood  before  it.  An  old 
settle  stood  against  the  wall,  and  in  a  closet 
that  had  lost  its  door,  were  a  few  odds  and 
ends  of  tin  and  crockery  ware.  The  inner 
room,  where  the  poor  old  woman  lay 
stretched  on  her  bed,  was  just  as  destitute 
of  comfort.  In  one  comer  were  a  few 
shelves,  on  which  were  some  sea-shells  and 
other  valueless  trifles ;  on  the  top-shcIf  was 
a  stufied  parrot,  wofully  dilapidated;  its 
legs  had  given  way,  its  tail  hau  nearly  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  one  glass  eye  alone  remained 
to  It  out  of  the  pair. 

Sally  French  was  sitting  on  a  stool  by  the 
side  of  the  bed,  knitting.  AVinny  stood  a 
moment  on  the  threshold ;  the  parrot  seemed 
to  look  at  her  inquisitively  out  of  its  one 
glass  eye. 

“  How  is  she,  Sally?”  AVinny  said,  after 
a  moment’s  hesitation,  advancing  into  the 
room. 

“  As  bad  as  bad  can  be.  She  took  her  beef- 
tea  beautiful  this  morning,  but  since  she ’s 
been  going  ofi',  and  a-been  wandering  in  her 
head ;  a-most  all  about  that  ’ere  parrot ;  her 
‘  Precious  Poll,’  she  calls  it.  Do  yo  know  ” 
(here  Sally  ap[)roached  AVinny,  and  lowered 
her  voice)  —  “  I  do  believe  that  ’ere  bird ’s 
her  familiar.  I ’ve  know’d,  afore  she  was 
taken  bad,  how  she  used  to  talk  to  it,  and 
laugh  to  herself,  till  it  made  one’s  flesh 
creep  to  hear  her.  I  would  n’t  touch  that 
bird  —  no,  not  if  it  was  iver  so !  I  don’t 
believe  a  bit  about  it ’s  being  nothing  but  a 
stufied  bird.  Fayther  oust  had  a  cow  driv¬ 
en  away ;  and  he  heard  as  there  was  a  wise 
man  as  lived  over  yonder”  (and  Sally 
pointed  in  the  direction  of  a  large  manufac¬ 
turing  town  some  miles  oft',)  “  and  he  thowt 
he ’d  go  and  ast  him  about  th’  cow.  AA’hcn 
he  got  into  th’  room,  there  were  a  thing  that 
th’  man  were  standing  before,  —  an’  queer 
brass  knobs  and  things,  and  a  glass  jar, 
where  fayther  said  th’  man’s  familiar  lived, 
though  he  could  n’t  see  nothing.  AVhile  he 
was  speaking  to  th’  man,  fayther  laid  his 
hand,  quite  permiscous  like,  upo’  one  of  th’ 
knobs  or  summat,  and  it  up  and  give  him  a 
blow  on ’s  arm  that  sent  him  across  the  room 
a’most,  though  he  could  n’t  see  nothing ;  and 
after  that  he  says,  ‘  Sally,’  says  he,  ‘  don’t 
you  hev  nothing  to  do  with  evil  spirits,’ 
which  he  did  n’t  ever  after,  unless  it  might 
be  a  dhrop  o’  rum  by  nows  and  thens.” 

“  Th’  parrot  was  brought  home  from  South 
Amerikay,  I ’ve  heard  mother  sav ;  it  was 
Cousin  Jem  that  brought  it,  aunt'^s  favorite 
son,  who  was  drownded  at  sea.  She  was 
that  fond  of  it,  that  when  it  died  she  had  it 
stufied,  BO  I ’ve  heard  mother  say ;  I  dare 
say  it ’s  precious  to  her.” 

AVinny  spoke  in  a  dreamy  way.  She  had 
not  pain  much  attention  to  what  Sally  had 
been  saying.  She  was  looking  at  the  sick 
woman,  stretched  helplessly  on  the  hard, 
narrow  pallet-bed,  and  thinking  what  a  des¬ 
olate  thing  it  must  be  to  lie  dying,  and  no 
one  to  care.  Just  then  Martha  stirred  and 
moaned ;  AA'inny  poured  out  a  few  drops  of 
wine,  and,  gently  raising  her  aunt’s  head, 

Jmt  it  to  her  lips.  The  cordial  revived  her 
or  a  moment ;  something  like  consciousness 
returned  to  the  dull,  fast-glazing  eyes. 
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“  Good  child  —  Winny  I  ”  she  gasped  out. 

“  Take  eare  of  Poll,  preeious  —  ” 

They  were  the  last  words  she  spoke. 
She  sank  back  again  on  the  pillow  in  a 
state  of  stupor;  and  before  the  morning 
dawned,  she  had  gone  to  join  her  husband 
and  her  three  sons  in  the  everlasting  king¬ 
dom. 

Winny  had  sent  Sally  French  into  the 
village,  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  a°  decent  funeral.  Mrs.  Simpkins  had 
been  there,  and  had  sent  some  bedding  and 
other  things,  to  make  Winny  and  Sally  as 
comfortable  as  might  be  in  the  tumble-down 
kitchen  till  after  the  funeral.  All  had  been 
done  that  could  be  done,  and  the  two  who 
had  been  companions  so  long  were  left  alone 
behind  the  closed  door  in  the  inner  room,  — 
the  parrot  sitting  on  its  weak  legs  on  the 
upper  shelf,  peering  down  with  its  one  glass 
eye,  and  the  inanimate,  shrouded  form  on 
di^allet-bed  beneath. 

Winny  felt  stifled,  and  as  evening  drew 
on  she  left  the  desolate  house,  and,  leaning 
against  one  of  the  purple-fruited  elder-trees, 
she  tried  to  form  some  plan  for  the  future. 
She  had  not  stood  there  long,  when  she 
observed  a  tall  figure  coming  across  the 
heath,  between  her  and  the  sunset.  She 
soon  perceived  that  the  figure  was  that  of 
Clem  Armstrong,  and  that  he  was  making 
his  way  to  the  ruined  farmhouse. 

Winny’s  first  impulse  was  to  hide  her¬ 
self;  her  heart  began  to  throb  so  foolishly. 
But  she  did  not  wish  to  seem  unkind  to 
Clem,  if  he  had  really  come  all  the  way 
from  the  village  to  see  her,  so  she  only  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  much  absorbed  in  looking  at 
something  quite  in  the  opposite  direction. 

“  O  Clem,  how  you  startle  one  I  ”  she 
tried,  when  he  had  come  close  to  her. 
That  was  no  doubt  the  reason  why  her 
checks  were  so  rosy-red,  and  why  her  breath 
came  thick  and  fast.  It  was  very  thought¬ 
less  in  Clem  to  startle  her  in  that  way. 

How  prettv  she  looked,  standing  there 
beneath  the  elder-tree  1  How  Clem  longed 
to  take  her  there  and  then  to  his  heart,  and 
to  kiss  those  ripe  lips,  that  were  half-apart 
over  the  little  pearly  teeth  I  But  he  only 
said,  “  Good  evening,  Winny.” 

Then  they  stood  side  by  side,  silently, 
till  Winny  l^gan  to  wonder  whether  he  had 
come  all  that  way  across  the  moor  merely 
to  say,  “  Good  evening.” 

“  So  th’  old  un ’s  gone  I  ”  said  Clem,  at 
last,  with  a  glance  towards  the  cottage. 

“  Yes,  she 's  gone  I  ”  Winny  replied. 
And  then  there  was  silence  again. 

“  You  ’re  not  going  back  to  Watson’s 
people  ?  ”  was  the  next  inquiry 

“  Nay ;  me  and  Cousin  Watson  is  n’t 
friends,  along  of  my  coming  to  see  after 
aunt.  Do  yo  think  I  was  wrong,  Clem  ?  ” 
and  she  stole  a  glance  at  the  honest,  hand¬ 
some  face  of  the  smith. 

“I  never  thought  yo  wrong  but  oust  in 
my  life,  Winny,  and  that  was  when  yo  took 
up  wi’  Ben  Watson.” 

“  I  niver  did  rightly  take  up  with  him,” 
Winny  replied,  anxious  to  exculpate  her¬ 
self.  “Father  wished  it;  but  he’s  that 
mean-spirited,  is  Ben,  that  I  would  n’t  hev 
him,  —  no,  not  if  it  was  iver  so  I  ”  And 
Winny  began  to  pout.  Had  Clem  only 
come  to  find  fault  with  her  about  Ben, 
whom  she  did  not  care  for  a  bit?  She 
could  have  stamped  her  little  foot,  she  was 
so  vexed. 

“  Nay,  lass,  I  did  n’t  mean  to  vex  yo,” 
and  Clem  drew  a  step  nearer,  looking  down 
at  the  flushed  face,  lialf  averted  from  his 
gaze.  “  I  heard  that  it  was  off  between 
Ben  and  yo,  and  now  cannot  yo  guess  what 
I ’ve  come  along  hero  this  evening  to 
•ay?” 

How  could  Winny  guess  ?  She  appeared 
to  find  something  the  matter  with  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  her  apron,  at  the  same  time  moving 
a  few  steps  farther  off.  “  I  don’t  know,” 
she  said.  “  Perhaps  Mrs..  Clarke  has  bid 
yo  ask  me  to  help  Wr  botfla' damsons,  as  I 
did  last  year.”  , 

“  No  ;  it  was  nothing  abotft  ^^|ti^'‘d^ke, 
or  damsons  either.  j  ■■■\ 

“  Then  I ’m  siure  I  don’t  repeated* 

Winny,  pulling  down  a  cluster  ot  elaerber- 
ries  that  hung  over  her  head,  while  hfCp. 
heart  beat  ver}-  fast.  ,  v.; 

Clem  Armstrong  had  come  over  the  moor 
with  manful  strides  that  afternoon,  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  return  without  knowing  his 
fate.  But  Clem,  now  it  came  to  the  point, 
could  sooner  have  forged  a  ploughshare,  or 
have  overthrown  the  most  adroit  antago¬ 
nist  in  wrestling,  than  have  spoken  the  wo^s 
he  had  purposed  to  say.  And  what  did 
Winny  mean  by  moving  away  from  him, 
and  hanging  her  head  so  that  he  could 
scarcely  see  her  face  ?  If  she  did  not  care 
for  him,  he  might  as  well  ga  and  hang  him¬ 
self  at  once,  for  any  worth  life  would  have 


to  him.  Thinking  thus,  he  kicked  a  stone 
out  of  his  way,  and,  plunging  his  hands 
deep  in  his  pockets,  he  walked  up  to  a 
boulder  that  stood  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  path,  as  if  he  had  been  suddenly  smitten 
with  a  desire  to  examine  into  its  formation. 
Then,  mustering  his  courage  by  a  great 
effort,  he  came  back  again  to  where  Winny 
stood. 

“  Winny,”  he  began,  with  a  feeling  that 
his  heart  was  in  his  mouth,  and  the  place  it 
ought  to  have  occupied  empty,  “  I  love  yo 
so  as  niver  was,  and  I  want  you  for  my  wife. 
That’s  what  I  came  to  say”;  and  Clem 
heaved  a  great  sigh  of  relief,  now  he  had 
got  the  words  out,  and  pushed  his  wide¬ 
awake  back  from  his  broad  forehead. 

“  Lor’,  Clem !  yo  take  me  so  unawares,” 
was  Winny’s  answer. 

“  Nay,  lass  I  yo  must  hev  known  how 
I 've  thought  a  deal  of  th’  very  ground  yo 
tread  on.  Say  ‘  Yes,’  Winny  ” ;  and  he 
took  hold  of  both  her  hands,  striving  to  look 
into  her  downcast  eyes.  “  I ’m  but  a  rou^h 
sort  o’  chap,  but  yo  shall  niver  repent,  if  a 
strong  arm  and  a  true  heart  can  keep  aught 
of  ill  from  yo.  My  strength  shall  be  spent 
to  make  yo  comfortable  aw  your  days,  and 
my  heart’s  aw  yo’re  own.  Don’t  go  and 
break  it  by  saying  ‘  No,’  Winny.”  ' 

Winny  had  no  intention  of  saying  “  No,” 
but  she  did  not  very  well  know  how  to  say 
“  Yes  ” ;  so  she  just  let  him  keep  the  hands 
he  held  in  his,  and  glanced  up  in  his  face;' 

There  is  a  language  the  most  illiterate 
can  read.  Clem  Armstrong  was  no  great 
scholar ;  but  if  he  had  been  an  interpreter 
of  cuneiform  characters  or  runic  inscriptions, 
he  could  not  have  been  more  correct  in  his 
reading. 

When  Winny  turned  to  go  into  the  deso¬ 
late  kitchen  that  was  her  temporary  home, 
she  scarcely  knew  how  it  was ;  but  she  had  let 
Clem  go  away  with  the  intention  of  seeing 
the  clerk  about  putting  up  the  banns  on  the 
following  Sunday,  so  there  was  no  further 
thought  about  going  into  service  for  Winny 
Watson. 

The  humble  funeral  was  over.  The  feet 
of  the  wearied  wayfarer  had  foimd  a  resting- 
place  beneath  the  churchyard  sod ;  and  Win¬ 
ny,  with  the  help  of  Sally  French,  was  gath¬ 
ering  together  the  few  things  that  were  to 
be  removedi  "  Mrs.  Simpkins  had  offered 
Winny  a  home  for  the  few  weeks  that  must 
elapse  before  her  marriage,  and  Clem  Arm¬ 
strong  had  come  across  the  moor  to  escort 
her  to  the  Hodden  Close  Farm. 

“There’s  the 'old  parrot,”  said  Winny,' 
looking  round  after  sne  had  made  up  the 
bundle  containing  her  own  belongings ;  “  I 
must  n’t  go  without  the  parrot.  Aunt  said 
take  care  of  it  ” ;  and  Winny  placed  a  chair 
to  stand  upon,  so  as  to  read  the  top-shelf, 
where  Poll  sat  brooding  on  its  weak  legs. 

“  Nay,  Winny,  I  ’ud  niver  touch  it,  if  I 
was  yo,”  cried  Sally  French ;  “  I  ’ud  just 
get  Mr.  Hewlett  to  come  down  and  throw 
it  into  th’  nighest  pool,  and  say  a  bit  o’ 
prayer  over  it;  if  tn’  parson’s  so  learned, 
th’  clerk  must  know  as  much  as  will  do  that, 
surely.” 

Winny  only  laughed  a  bright,  musical  lit¬ 
tle  laugh,  as  she  jumped  upon  the  chair  to^ 
reach  down  the  parrot. 

“  Why,  whativer  makes  it  so  heavy  ? 
It ’s  as  if  it  was  stuffed  with  lead ;  I  cannot 
hold  it.  Clem  1 — catch  1 — oh  1  ” 

Clem  was  not  in  time  to  catch,  and  the 
last  exclamation  was  caused  by  Poll  slip-  { 
ping  from  Winny’s  hands,  and  falling  with  ' 
a  crash  on  the  floor.  =’  ^  j 

It  fell  with  a  crash,  and  the  skin  burst; 
and  out  fell  a  great  heap  of  gold ;  sovnmgns 
and  half-sovereigns  rolled  away  like  so  many 
little  yellow  imps  set  free  from  bondage.'  I 

“  Well,  if  iver  1  ”  exclaimed  Sally  French. 

Winny  stood  on  the  chair  in  bewildered 
amazement;  Clem,  who  had  hastened' fix>m 
the  kitchen  on  hearing  Winny’sexclamation, 
stared  as  if  the  parrot  had  come  to  life,  in¬ 
stead  of  having  gone  to  pieces. 

Precious  P(fll,  indeed  I  A  hundred  and 
thjrt^'-four  pounds  they  counted,  when  they 
haa'KOfi^iently  recovered  from  their  aston¬ 
ishment  ;  and  on  examining  the  skin  of  the 
cqUapet^l  biiV^'liiey  found  fifty  pounds  more 
in  baiii^te'iV  in  a  sort  of  lining. 

Several  years  have  passed.  Clem  Arm¬ 
strong  is  me  proprietor  of  the  forge,  and 
also  of  a  pretty  wnite  cottage,  with  a  bit  of 
well-stocked  garden-ground.  Winny  is 
stouter  than  she  used  to  be,*  and  has  two 
“  todlin’  wee  things  ”  hanging  by  her  skirts. 
Her  husband  thinks  her  prettier  than  ever, 
as  he  kisses  her  rosy  cheeks,  and  tosses  his 
children  in  the  air,  when  he  retiums  home 
from  his  d^’s  work. 

While  Winny  was  staring  with  Mrs. 
Simpkins  before  her  marriage,  Mrs.  Waf- 


son  came  to  see  her,  and  talked  much  about 
the  propriety  of  letting  bygones  be  bygones, 
—  of  the  duty  of  relations  to  keep  together, 
repeating  the  old  saying,  that  “blood  is 
thicker  than  water.”  But  Winny  listened 
coolly,  feeling  extremely  doubtful  whether 
Mrs.  Watson  would  have  renewed  her 
claims  to  relationship  if  it  had  not  been  for 
“  Precious  Poll.” 


NCMBER  SEVEN. 

Number  seven  is  more  favored  in  the 
world  than  any  other  digit.  It  is  true 
that,  in  a  certain  conventional  sense,  Num¬ 
ber  One  is  said  to  occupy  more  of  each 
man’s  attention ;  but,  this  selfish  aspect  set 
aside,  the  palm  must  certainly  be  given  in 
all  other  respects  to  Number  Seven.  The 
favoritism  ot  this  number  is  variously  ex¬ 
plained:  Ingpen,  in  1624,  satisfied  him¬ 
self  of  the  superexcellence  of  Number 
Seven  in  the  following  ingenious  way :  “  It 
is  compounded  of  one  and  six,  two  and  five, 
three  and  four.  Now  every  one  of  these 
being  excellent  of  themselves  (as  hath  been 
demonstrated),  how  can  this  number  but  be 
far  more  excellent,  consi.<>ting  of  them  all, 
and  participating  as  it  were  of  all  their  ex¬ 
cellent  virtues  ?  ”  Number  Seven  was  large¬ 
ly  used  by  the  Hebrew  biblical  writers,  both 
in  the  plain  ordinary  sense  and  in  a  typical 
or  figurative  manner.  Besides  the  seven 
days  of  the  week,  there  were  Jewish  feasts 
or  festivals  connected  with  a  period  of  seven 
weeks ;  seven  times  seven  years  constituted 
a  jubilee  or  period  of  rejoicing ;  the  candle¬ 
stick  of  Moses  bad  seven  branches,  &c. 

‘  Then  there  are  the  many  passages  relating 
in  various  ways,  and  at  (Cerent  eras  in  the 
biblical  narrative,  to  the  Seven  Churches 
of  Asia,  the  Seven  Wise  Men,  the  Seven 
Gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Seventh  Day 
of  the  Seventh  Month,  the  freeing  of  bond- 
men  in  the  Seventh  Year,  the  Seven  Myste¬ 
rious  Seals,  the  Seven  Symbolical  Trumpets, 
the  Seven  Heads  of  the  Dn^n,  the  Seven 
Angels,  the  Seven  Witnesses,  &c.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  rich  in  Number 
Seven,  in  doctrine  and  in  ritual.  There  are 
the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  the  Seven  Sacra¬ 
ments,  the  Seven  Canonical  Hours,  the  Sev¬ 
en  Joys  and  Seven  Sorrows  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  the  Seven  Penitential  Psalms. 
The  canonical  hours  here  mentioned  are 
the  times  fixed  for  divine  service  in  the 
churches ;  they  divide  the  ecclesiastical  day 
into  seven  parts ;  and  besides  having  a  mys¬ 
tical  relation  to  certain  sacred  occurrences, 
they  are  regarded  as  symbolizing  the  seven 
days  of  creation,  the  seven  times  a  day  that 
the  just  man  falls,  the  seven  graces  of  the 
Holy  Smrit,''^the  seven  divisions  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  and  other  applications  of 
Number  Seven.  There  is  in  Lambeth  Pal¬ 
ace  Library  a  manuscript  about  four  centu¬ 
ries  old, in  which  the  seven  hours  are 
connect^  with  the  seven  periods  of  man’s 
life,  as  dbllows:  morning,  infancy;'  mid¬ 
morrow,  childhood;  undern,  scbool-a^c; 
midday,  the  knightly  age;  nones  or  high 
noon,  the  kingly  age ;  midovernoon,  elderiy ; 
evenson,  decuaing.  It  is  interesting  to 
compare  this  'with  Shakespeare’s  Seven 
Ages  of  Man,  as  depicted  by  melancholy 
Jt^ues  ha'  As  You  Like  It.  There  is  a 
still  older  'MS.  illuminated  in  an  elabo¬ 
rate  manner.  R  represents  a  wheel  cut 
into  seven  t:^s,  and  composed  of  seven  con- 
oentrio  cordons,  which  with  the  rays  form 
'  seven 'tune>:‘aevaD  compartments ;  seven  of 
these  compartments  contain  the  Seven  Pe¬ 
titions  of  tJie  Lord’s  Prayer ;  seven  others, 
the  Seven  Saorameats;  seven  others,  the 
Seven  Spiritual  Anus  o^  Justice;  seven 
others,  the  Senran  ■Works  of' Mercy;  seven 
others,  the  Seven  Virtues;  seven  others, 
the  Seven -Deadly  Sins;  and  the  last  seven, 

!  the  Seven  Gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  —  aU 
beautifully  written  and  painted. 

Departingifrom  these  serious  matters,  we 
find  Number  Seven  iu  favor  in  all  sorts  of 
mundane  -  and  social  affairs.'  There  were 
the  Seven^tones  of  the  Ajrabs,  and  the 
Seven  Tripods  of  Agamemnon.  There 
were  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World,  and 
the  Seven  Mills  oo  which-  more  than  one 
celebrated ■  city  ia- said  to  boihuilu  There 
were  the  Seven  Planets  and  the  Seven 
Stars,  —  the  former,  cruelly  disturbed  in 
number  and  put  out  of  joint  by  modern 
astronomical  discoveries;  the  latter  appli¬ 
cable  either  to  the  seven  principal  stars  in 
Orion,  or  to  those  in  the  Great  Bear,  or  to 
the  beautiful  little  Pleiades.  There  were 
the  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus,  whose  sound 
nap  lasted  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
years,  and  who  have  had  companions  in  the 
Seven  Mohammedan  Sleepers,  and  the  Seven 
Sleepers  of  the  North.  We  are  told  that 
there  are  seven  liberal  arts,  seven  senses, 


seven  notes  in  music,  and  seven  colors  in 
the  rainbow,  neither  more  nor- less.  For 
some  special  inquiries,  there  is  a  jury  of 
seven  matrons.  There  used  to  be,  more 
frequently  than  at  present,  a  period  of  seven 
years’  apprenticesnip ;  and  many  a  male¬ 
factor  has  had  occasion  to  know  that  seven 
years  was  a  frequent  duration  for  a  sentence 
of  transportation.  Some  years  ago,  there 
was  a  ^ptuagenarian  Club  proposed,  in 
which  every  member  was  to  be  seven  times 
ten  years  old  or  upwards ;  all  young  fellows 
between  sixtv-tive  and  seventy  entering  it 
simply  as  cadets.  Seven  Oaks  have,  as  we 
know,  given  a  name  to  a  pleasant  place  in 
Kent;  and  Dean  Stanley  describes  seven 
oaks  standing  in  a  line,  at  a  particular  spot 
in  Palestine,  associated  in  the  minds  of  the 
natives  with  a  very  strange  legend.  When 
Cain  (the  legend  runs)  killed  his  brother 
Abel,  he  was  punished  by  being  compelled 
to  carry  the  dead  body  daring  the  long 
period  of  five  hundred  years,  and  to  burv-  it 
in  this  spot;  he  plant^  his  staff  to  mark 
the  spot,  and  out  q£  this  staff  grew  up  the 
seven  oak-trees.  •- 

Who  can  tell  us  anything  about  the 
Seven  Sisters,  the  name  of  seven  elm-trees 
at  Tottenham,  which  have  also  given  their 
name  to  the  road  from  thence  to  Upper 
Holloway  ?  In  Bedwell’s  History  of  %t- 
tenham,  'written  nearly  two  hundred  and 
forty  years  ago,  he  describes  Page-green, 
by  the  side  of  the  high-road  at  that  vDlage, 
and  a  group  of  seven  elm-trees  in  a  circle, 
with  a  walnut-tree  in  the  centre.  He  says : 
“  This  tree  hath  this  many  yeares  stod 
there,  and  it  is  observed  yearelv  to  live  and 
beare  leavs,  and  yet  to  stand  at  a  stay, 
that  is,  to  growe  neither  greater  nor  higher. 
This  people  do  commenly  tell  the  reason  to 
bee,  for  that  there  was  one  burnt  i^n  that 
place  for  the  profession  of  the  Gospell.” 
There  was  also  some  connecting  link  be¬ 
tween  the  walnut-tree  and  the  ^ven  Sis¬ 
ters  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  There 
were  seven  elms  planted  by  seven  sisters, 
one  by  each.  The  tree  planted  by  the 
most  diminutive  of  the  sisters  was  tuways 
irregular  and  low  in  its  growth.  But  now 
comes  another  legend  ot  the  walnut-tree. 
There  was  an  eighth  sister,  who  planted  an 
elm  in  the  midst  of  the  other  seven ;  it 
withered  and  died  when  she  died,  and  then 
a  walnut-tree  grew  in  its  place.  But  now 
the  walnut-tree  is  gone,  one  of  the  elms  is 
gone,  and  the  others  are  gradually  wither¬ 
ing.  In  Ireland  there  is  a  legend  connected 
with  a  lonely  castle  on  the  coast  of  Kerrj-, 
telling,  in  like  manner,  of  seven  sisters. 
The  Imrd  of  the  castle  w&s  a  grim  and  cruel 
man,  who  had  seven  beautiful  daughters. 
Seven  brothers,  belonging  to  a  band  of 
Northmen  rovers,  were  cast  on  that  coast, 
and  fell  desperately  in  love  with  the  seven 
ladies.  A  clandestine  escape  was  planned ; 
this  being  discovered,  the  neaitless  parent 
threw  all  the  seven  lovely  damsels  down  a 
chasm  into  the  raging  surf  below.  Some¬ 
thing  more  is  known  sibout  that  paradise  of 
bird-cages,  that  emporium  of  birds  and 
bird-dime,  that  resort  of  bird-catchers  and 
bird-buyers.  Seven  Dials.  Evelyn,  writing 
in  1694,  said,  “  I  went  to  see  the  building 
beginning  near  St.  Giles’s,  where  seven 
streets  make  a  star  from  a  Doric  pillar 
pl^ed  in  the  middle  of  a  circular  area.” 
This  erection  was  said  to  be  seven  feet 
square  at  the  t(^  had  seven  faces  or  sides, 
and  seven  sun-<nals  on  those  seven  faces. 
The  seven  dials  faced  seven  streets :  Great 
Earl,  Little  Earl,  Great  St.  Andrew’s,  Little 
St.  Andrew’s,  Gfreat  White  Lion,  Little 
White  Lion,  and  Queen  ■  Streets.  The  pil¬ 
lar  and  its  seven  dials  were-removed  about 
three  quarters  of  a  century  ago.  Were 
they  not  taken  to  Walton-onr Thames,  and 
are  they  in  existence  now  ?  )  ; 

Those  friends  om*  boyish  years,  the 
Seven  Champions  of  Christendom,  have 
been  a  subject  of  more  learned  discussion 
than  most  boys— even  old  boys  —  would 
suppose.  It  would  seem  a  daring  question 
to  ask  whether  Shakespeare  condescended 
to  borrow  any  of  his  beautiful  language,  any 
of  his  rich  imagerj-,  fiwm  this  book.  And 
yet  such  a  question  has  been  asked.  Mr. 
Keightley*  author  of  the  Fairy  Mythology, 
started  roe  subject  a  few  years  aro  in 
Notes  and  Queries.  It  appears  that  rach- 
ard  Johnson,  the  author  of  the  Seven 
Champions,  was  one  of  the  contemporaries 
of  Shakespeare,  and  that  the  Ixwk  was 
published  at  about  the  same  time  as  many 
of  the  plays  of  our  great  poet.  Let  us  cite 
three  passages  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Keightley. 
The  Champions  say :  “  As  they  passra 
along  by  the  river-side,  which,  gently  run¬ 
ning,  made  sweet  music  with  the  enamelled 
stones,  and  seemed  to  give  a  gentle  kiss  to 
every  sedge  he  overtop  in  his  watery  pil¬ 
grimage.”  Compare  this  with  a  passage  ia 
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the  Second  Act  of  the  Two  Gentlemen  ol' 
Verona. 

“The  current  that  with  gentle  murmurs  glides 
Thou  knowest.  being  stopped,  impatiently  doth  rage  ; 
But,  when  his  fair  course  is  not  hindered. 

He  makes  fwetl  music  with  the  enameCd  etonei, 
Oirlug  a  gentle  Iciae  to  every  aedge 
He  overtaketh  in  hia  pilgrimage.” 

The  italicized  words  in  the  latter  show  how 
many  arc  the  points  of  resemblance  in  the 
imagery  and  langui^e.  A  second  passage 
runs  thus :  “  Where  they  found  in  Duke 
Ursini,  Death’s  pale  flag  advanced  in  his 
cheeks.”  With  uiis  compare  a  passage  in 
the  Fitlh  Act  of  Romeo  and  Juliet :  — 

“  Beaaty's  ensign  yet 

Is  crimson  In  thy  lips  and  in  tby  eheekn^ 

And  Dta'Ji's  palt  Jlcuj  is  not  advanced  there.-’ 

Once  more:  “It  seemed  indeed  that  the 
leaves  wagged,  as  you  may  behold  when 
ZephtTus  with  a  gentle  breath  plays  with 
them.”  Now  turn  to  the  Fourth  Act  of 
Cymbeline :  — 

“  As  Zephyra,  blowing  beneath  the  violet,  not 
lV..gging  his  sweet  head.” 

We  cannot  go  into  the  critical  questions 
of  bibliography  involved  here ;  but  may  sim¬ 
ply  state  that  an  opinion  is  held  by  com¬ 
mentators  in  favor  of  Johnson  having  had 
precedence  of  Shakespeare  in  these  pas¬ 
sages.  At  any  rale,  Number  Seven  is  very 
much  honored  by  such  comparisons. 

Not  the  least  curious  among  these  asso¬ 
ciations  of  Number  Seven  is  that  with  the 
seventh  son.  Whoever  has  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  be  the  father  of  seven  boys,  espe- 
cialljr  if  no  girl  intervene  to  break  the  con¬ 
tinuity^  of  the  series,  is  to  be  congratulated 
forthwith.  Let  him  not  talk  about  too 
many  olive-branches  in  his  garden,  or  too 
many  arrows  in  his  quiver,  or  too  many  lit¬ 
tle  folks  around  his  table ;  his  seventh  boy 
^ill  be  a  wonder.  In  the  district  around 
Orleans  in  France,  a  seventh  son,  without 
ft  daughter  intervening,  is  called  a  marcou. 


Ilis  body  is  (or  is  supposed  by  the  peasan¬ 
try  to  be)  marked  in  some  spot  or  other 
with  a  fleur-de-lis.  If  a  patient  suflfering 
under  king’s-evil  touch  the  fleur-de-lis,  or 
if  the  marcou  breathe  upon  him,  the  malady  ' 
disappears.  Or  at  least  there  is  so  great  a  | 
popular  faith  that  it  will  do  so,  that  the  i 
country  people  will  come  fiom  places  far  | 
and  wide  to  visit  a  marcou.  I 

About  fifteen  years  ago  there  was  one  of  j 
these  persons  named  Foulon,  a  cooper,  at  i 
Orines,  who  was  greatly  sought  for  his  re-  I 
puted  he.aling  ^  powers,  especially  in  Holy 
Week,  and  more  especially  on  Good  Friday,  | 
when  his  patients  reached  the  number  of  ; 
four  or  five  hundred.  As  to  the  origin  of  j 
the  name  king’s-evil,  a  manuscript  in  the 
University  library  at  Cambridge  tells  us  j 
that  “  The  Kings  of  England  and  Fraunce  j 
by  a  peculiar  guift  cure  the  king’s-evill  by 
touching  them  with  their  hands ;  and  so  ' 
doth  the  seaventh  sonne.”  It  is  something 
to  say  that  a  seventh  son,  in  this  matter,  is  ; 
as  good  as  a  king.  Mr.  Kcightley  has 
found  among  the  Welsh  folk-lore  an  account 
of  a  family  famous  in  this  way.  “  Jones  was  ] 
their  name,  and  they  lived  at  a  place  called  : 
Muddfi.  In  them  was  said  to  have  originat¬ 
ed  the  tradition  of  the  seventh  son,  or  Sep¬ 
timus,  being  bom  for  the  healing  art;  as  for 
many  generations  seven  sons  were  regularly 
bora  in  each  family,  the  seventh  of  whom 
became  the  doctor,  and  wonderful  in  his  pro-  ; 
fession.”  Steele  jested  at  this  belief  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half  ago,  in  sarcastic  relatipn  to  | 
another  of  the  troubles  with  which  men  are  ' 
occasionally  visited :  “  Tipstaff,  being  a 
seventh  son,  used  to  cure  the  king’s-evil,  but 
his  rascally  descendants  are  so  far  from  hav¬ 
ing  that  healing  quality,  that  by  a  touch  up¬ 
on  the  shoulder  tney  give  a  man  such  an  ill 
habit  of  body,  that  he  can  never  come 
abroad  afterwards.  ’ 

But  if  there  happen  to  be  a  seventh  son  I 
,  of  a  seventh  son,  the  curative  powers  are  I 


much  more  marvellous.  Mr.  Carleton,  in 
his  story  of  the  Black  Prophet,  says  that  the  ' 
Irish  peasantry  entertain  a  very  undoubting 
faith  in  the  reality  of  these  powers.  In 
Cornwall  the  belief  is,  in  like  manner,  en-  i 
tertained ;  the  ordeal  being  that  the  gifted 
person  should  thrice  gently  stroke  the  part 
affected,  thrice  blow  on  it,  and  repeat  cer¬ 
tain  words.  At  Bristol,  some  years  ago,  a  i 
tradesman  was  regularly  called  Dr.  So-and-  i 
so,  simply  because  he  was  the  seventh  son  I 
of  a  seventh  son,  and  without  any  relation  ! 
to  his  actual  trade.  Early  in  the  present 
century,  a  man  perambulated  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Hampshire  to  cure  the  blind,  the 
sick,  and  the  lame.  Numerous  cures  were 
ascribed  to  him,  and  he  had  quite  a  large 
collection  of  crutches  and  walking-sticks,  ‘ 
said  to  have  been  left  by  his  patients,  who 
had  no  longer  any  need  for  them.  How  , 
much  was  deception,  and  how  much  due  to 
the  implicit  faith  placed  in  him  by  the  igno-  ' 
rant,  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  decide ;  ■ 
but  he  was  held  •  in  much  awe  and  respect 
on  account  of  his  claim  to  be  the  seventh 
son  of  a  seventh  son.  At  Plymouth,  not 
ver\"  long  ago,  was  to  be  seen  this  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  a  Imrd ;  —  ! 

A.  SHErintRD, 

The  third  seventh  daughter, 

Doctress. 

A  Yorkshire  lad  at  a  school  was  purposely 
intended  to  study  afterwards  for  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession,  because,  as  he  told  his  school¬ 
fellows,  “  The  seventh  of  the  seventh  maks 
the  bigg’st  o’  doctors.”  Another  story  is 
told  of  an  Irish  lad,  who,  as  an  errand-boy, 
w<as  frequently  censured  for  being  late  in  his 
arrival,  and  dilatory  when  on  his  errands. 
His  excuse  on  one  occasion  took  the  follow¬ 
ing  form :  “I’m  sure  I  would  n’t  help  it,  sir, 

I ’m  sure  I  would  n’t.  I ’ve  only  bin  on  an  | 
act  o’  mercy.  Ye  see,  sir,  I ’m  a  seventh  of  I 
I  a  seventh,  an'  I  touches  for  sickness,  sir,  ao'  I 


I ’ve  bin  to  two  chiider  this  mom,  sir,  a 
long  way.”  It  appeared  that  he  had  to 
touch,  fasting,  in  order  that  his  wonderful 
properties  should  be  developed;  and  his 
palm  was  crossed  by  a  piece  of  silver  vaiy- 
ing  in  value  from  a  fourjjenny  piece  to  half 
a  crown,  according  to  the  social  position  of 
his  patients. 

An  extraordinarv'  case  of  suicide  re¬ 
cently  occurred  at  Paris.  A  well-dressed 
man.  of  about  forty,  descended  the  Quai 
des  Tuileries,  and,  seating  himself  beside  a 
man  who  was  fishing,  lit  a  cigar.  lie  then 
offered  one  to  his  neighbor,  and,  after  a  few 
minutes’  conversation,  plunged  head  fore¬ 
most  into  the  river.  The  fisherman  dropped 
his  rod,  jumped  in  after  him,  but  the  first 
immediately  struck  out  and  swam  away, 
and  the  other  regained  the  bank.  The 
former  shortly  after  returned,  and  while 
swimming  in  front  of  his  temporary  ac¬ 
quaintance,  drew  three  napoleons  from  his 
pocket  and  commenced  tossing  them  in  the 
air  like  a  juggler.  At  the  approach  of  a 
number  of  persons,  alarmed  by  the  cries  of 
the  spectators  of  this  strange  scene,  ha 
!  swallowed  the  coins,  and,  diving  under  the 
water,  did  not  reappear.  His  body  was 
not  found  until  the  evening,  and,  as  nothing 
was  discovered  on  it  to  establish  his  identity, 
it  was  taken  to  the  Morgue. 


Speaking  of  a  late  number  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  ^lonthly,  an  English  critic  makes  the 
following  admission :  “  It  is  flattering  to 
think  that  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  Eng¬ 
land  magazines  are  many,  and  in  America 
few,  that  we  arc  flooded  with  verse  (and 
bad  at  that),  while  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
presents  us  with  poetry.  ‘Balder’s  Wife’ 
and  ‘  Even-Song,’  are  things  we  don’t  get 
here  once  a  twelvemonth,  with  ftU  ouy 
magazines  I  ” 
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1870. 


y^PON  the  vigil  of  St.  Valentine  ! 

U  I  dreamed,  but  not  in  sleep,  that  Thou  I 
and  I 

Had  drifted  backward  o’er  the  gulf  of  days  , 
That  part  us  from  three  hundr^  years  ago.  | 
Wherefore  and  how  I  cared  not :  for  I  knew  ' 
That  Thou  wast  still  unchanged,  yea,  for  all  , 
That  now  Thou  worest  ruff  and  farthingale,  | 
While  I,  in  velvet  pile  and  plumed  cap. 
Proclaimed  Thee  fiwt  with  sword  as  well  as  ' 


pen  — 

Such  wei^  our  parts  in  Fancy’s  Masquerade.  | 
And  then  I  thought.  What  homage  shall  I  pay 
My  Lady  when  she  wakes  to-morrow  mom  | 
More  than  all  other  mornings  of  the  year  ?  I 
I  would  not  give  her,  as  was  then  the  wont, 
Aubade  or  serenade,  for  shame  it  were 
To  wake  her  from  the  summer  of  her  dreams. 
That  needs  must  be  of  all  things  bright  and 
fiur. 

And  to  recall  her  to  this  frosty  world : 

Nor  was  there  trafficking  in  common  forms. 
Three  hundred  years  ago,  of  floweiy  rhyme. 
Garnished  with  Cupids  and  with  such-like 
things. 

That  all  who  list  may  purchase  W  the  score 
For  any  Kate  or  Bess  or  Jill  or  Joan : 

For,  in  those  days,  the  ritual  of  the  saint 
Was  no  mere  carnival  of  compliments  — 
Things  that  should  never  pass  ’twixt  me  and 
Thee. 

And  so  I  thought  and  thought  until  the  dream 
Grew  clear :  tmtil  I  saw  that  I  should  speak 
Unto  your  eyes  words  that  were  only  mine. 
Made  in  the  fashion  of  those  olden  days  ' 

For  you,  dear  Ladv,  and  for  you  alone :  I 


believe 

The  words  I  spake :  and  then  I  woke,  and 
found 

The  song  I  send  Thee.  Take  it:  and  believe 


Albeit  my  Strengthe  to  praise  Thee  be  not 
fitte, 

And  eke  to  singe  I  have  but  shalowe  Witte. 

Yette  that  the  olden  Guise  in  whiche  ’tis 
writtc 

Is  Miirour  of  the  Trathe  that  is  enshrinec' 
in  Itte. 


1570. 

TO  HT  MOSTS  CERE  LADTE  : 

A  Valestix*. 

When  triumphing  midde  Froetc  and  Rtune 
The  Birdes  are  faine  to  tinge. 

And  faire  Sainte  Valentine  againe 
Makes  Winter  dreme  of  Springe : 

Then  as  the  Yere  doth  laughe  with  Love 
To  thinke  on  Summer  Dayes, 

Eche  Hearte  that  loves  it  doth  behove 
To  singe  His  Ladye’s  Praise. 

Forpooreste  Love  hath  then  the  Power, 
When  biddes  Sainte  Valentine, 

Thoughe  lowlie  be  His  chosen  Flower, 

To  make  it  seme  divine : 

Tc^lorifie  His  Mistresse’  Face, 

Her  Haire,  Her  Lippes,  Her  Eyes, 

In  Sorte  to  sette  Her  mautie’s  Grace 
Amidde  the  starrie  Skies. 

And  for  there  holdes  noe  other  Hearte 
A  Love  soe  depe  as  mine. 

Nor  anie  Swetenesse  hath  Deserte 
Of  Praise  soe  highe  as  Thine : 

Thy  Grace  doth  aske,  that  is  above 
Alle  Gemmes  In  Heaven  that  are,^ 

A  Songe  more  highe  than  depeste  I^ve 
Mote  nuse  to  higheste  Starre. 

But,  Ladye,  an  Thou  aske  fur  Praise, 

Yet  doe  not  aske  of  mce : 

My  Tongue  were  alle  too  poore  to  nuse 
Thy  &nge  of  Sovrantie  1 

K I  the  Crafte  of  Orpheus  hadde. 

And  mine  His  Magicke  were, 

Then  wolde  I  with  Thy  Name  make  gladde 
Alle  Erthe  and  Sea  and  Aire : 

And  I  wolde  alle  Thy  Glorie  telle 
More  m^htilie  than  Hee 
When  by  His  Harpinge  Hee  from  Helle 
Did  diawe  Euridice : 

Until  eche  famous  Dame  of  Yore 
Thy  Fame  sholde  soare  beyonde. 

And  their  Renowne  be  hearde  noe  more 
In  that  of  Bosamonde. 


E’en  colde  I  Musicke’s  Glorie  blende 
With  alle  the  Welthe  of  Wordes, 

Thv  Mede  of  Friuse  wolde  farre  transcende 
My  vainlie  striving  Chordes :  i 

Since  alle  soe  faire  is  growne  my  Nighte,  j 
And  alle  soe  fiille  my  Derthe,  j 

That  Praise  were  loste  amidde  Ihy  Lighte, 
Thou  Rose  of  alle  the  Erthe  1  \ 

For  on  my  Nighte  soe  brightlie  come  \ 

Thy  Simshine’s  orient  Raves,  1 

I  mote  not  be  Aughte  else  but  dumbe  < 
If  Thou  shold’st  aske  for  Praise :  , 

i 

And  on  my  Droughte  soe  softe  doth  raine 
Thy  Swetenesse  from  above,  ! 

That  Aughte  to  smke  were  alle  in  value  j 
Save  but  the  Wordes  “  I  love  I  ”  I 

Yea,  Love  is  Love,  nor  more  nor  lesse :  | 

Nor  doe  thou  deme  Him  smallc,  i 

In  that  Hee  onlie  can  confesse  | 

Himsclfc,  nor  praise  at  alle : 

For  higheste  Praise  in  Him  doth  dwelle. 

As  Glorie  Dwelles  in  Daye : 

And  Hee  may  more  by  Silence  telle 
Than  loudeste  tongue  can  saye.  I 

Yea,  Love  is  Love,  nor  lesse  nor  more. 

Nor  doe  Thou  holde  Him  vaine. 

Albeit  Hee  can  but  o’er  and  o’er 
Repete  Himselfe  againe : 

MTierefore  in  mee  noe  Dntie  is 
But  onlie  to  adore. 

And  leva  to  those  who  love  Thee  lesse 
To  magnifie  Thee  more. 

Then  aake  not  mee  Thy  Fame  to  raise 
Unto  Thy  native  Skie  — 

There  are  ten  thousande  thus  to  praise 
Thee  better  farre  than  I ; 

But  it’  the  Praise  'Thou  ’dst  have  is  Love  — 
Then  proudlie  doe  I  telle. 

That  there  is  none  ’neath  Heaven  above 
Can  praise  Thee  halfe  soe  welle  I 

l’envote. 

Tarric,  my  Songe,  with  mee. 

Prithee,  a  little  space. 

Till  I  have  fashioned  Thee 
More  worthie  of  Her  Grace  1 
Thou  wilt  not  ?  Thou  dost  longe 
Soe  to  beholde  Her  Face? 

Spede  to  Her,  then,  my  Songe  — 

Wolde  I  were  in  Thy  Place  1 


The  Munich  Volksbote  publishes  the 
following  plain-spoken  letter,  sent  to  the 
painter  Kaulbach,  whose  picture  of  the 
Heretic  Family  has  made  so  great  a  sensa¬ 
tion  in  Bavaria :  “  Dear  Kaulbach,  — 

You  have  doubtless  heard  and  read  of  Lu¬ 
cas  Cranach.  This  youngster  lived  in  Dr. 
Luther’s  time,  belonged  to  the  same  craft  as  j 
you,  and  came  from  the  town  which  under 
Balaam  II.  received  the  highest  acknowledg¬ 
ments  from  all  the  liberal  circles  in  Bavaria, 
and  at  last  from  sheer  liberality  bestowed 
its  confidence  on  Antichrist,  on  Gog  and 
Magog,  on  Urian  and  Satan.  This  Lucas 
Cranach  received  the  surname  of  Sin-paint¬ 
er,  ostensibly  on  account  of  his  having 
stabbed  a  ver^*  handsome  young  man  in 
order  faithfully  to  depict  his  dying  features 
and  glazing  eyes,  really  because  he  heaped 
sin  on  sin  by  his  blasphemous  satirical  pic¬ 
tures.  My  dear  Kaulbach,  has  it  ever 
struck  you  that  in  regard  to  your  famous 
picture  you  resemble  Lucas  Cranach,  and 
will  be  known  to  your  contemporaries  and 
to  posterity  as  the  Lie-painter  r  You  have 
in  your  Uberal  frivolity  represented  the 
blessed  Peter  Arbues  as  the  murderer  of  a 
whole  family  of  heretics  without  being  able 
to  name  them,  and  have  thus  accomplished 
a  deceiving  and  vicious  work.  The  ‘  rogues  ’ 
faces  ’  remarked  with  such  complacency  by 
the  Xeuesten  Nachrkhten  must  have  bor¬ 
rowed  their  appearance  and  character  from 
you ;  for  I  wager  my  truth-loving  pen  against 
your  lying  paint-brush  that  the  rogues  whose 
faces  you  represent  were  never  remly  monks, 
but  belong  to  your  liberal  following  and 
shining  lights,  or  thev  are  the  offspring  of 
your  own  fancy,  and  are  thus  still  more 
nearly  related  to  you.  Such  tricks  of  art 
are  blunders,  by  which  you  injure  yourself 
without  in  the  least  weakening  the  respect 
in  which  the  good  monks  are  held  whom  the 
capital  has  to  thank  for  name  and  arms.” 


But  Love  in  verie  Soothe  is  weke 
When  moste  Hee  sholde  be  stronge ; 
And  to  exalte  Thee  sholde  I  seke 
I  sholde  l»it  wreke  Thee  Wronge. 


A  letter  of  George  Washington’s,  occu- 
tying  twenty-two  pages,  was  sold  in  London 
ut  week  for  thirty-five  pounds. 


FOREIGN  FUN. 


AN  ODK  TO  BOZ. 

So.MK  Canarrl-hatcher,  reckoning  on  his  chickens. 
Has  laid  an  egg,  — 

A  paragraph  in  short 
or  such  a  sort. 

That  1  —  although  without  your  leave  —  must 
beg 

To  give  it  contradiction,  Mr.  Dickexs! 

He  says  you  are  to  be  created  knight,  — 

A  degradation  quite,  — 

A  fitting  end  for  mayors  and  all  such  cattle, 

No  longer  a  distinction  won  in  battle'. 

Why  who  —  (my  rage,  ray  circulation  quickens)  — 
Who  would  consent  Sir  Anything  to  be 
When  he 

Could  keep  the  prouder  title,  plain  “  Chskucs 
Dickens  ”? 

Nor  should  he  barter  that  to  be  a  bart  — 

Whv,  bless  my  heart! 

No  baron  peerage  —  Marquis,  Duke,  or  Viscount, 
Would  /  count 

As  a  distinction  that  could  mate  —  that 's  poz  — 
WithBoz! 

The  simple  dignity  of  such  a  name. 

With  its  estates  in  love,  regard,  and  fame. 

For  no  high  title  —  high  os  Salisbury  steeple  — . 
Will  Boz,  I  fancy,  swop. 

But  wisely  stop 

The  one  “  CiiARin  Dickens”  of  the  English 
people. 


Motto  kor  Velocipedists.  —  Where  there’s 
a  wheel  there 's  a  way. 


Cold  Comfort.  —  Our  friend  Nipkins  says  the 
worst  defence  against  the  cold  is  a  Mver  dt  frtttt. 


A  WITTICISM  of  the  day  in  Paris  recently  de¬ 
fined  a  masked  ball  as  “  a  merciful  institution  for 
plain  women." 


More  than  could  be  expected.  —  Some  peo¬ 
ple  seem  so  utterly  stupid  that  one  feels  relieved 
even  to  hear  them  say  that  they  have  **  half  a 
mind.” 


Contradicted  by  Desire.  —  Our  friend  Wa- 
termore  (the  teetotaller)  has  been  sadly  put  out  by 
a  report  that  he  was  seen  riding  in  the  Park  on  a 
“  ”  horse.  _ 


A  FEW  mornings  since  two  gentlemen  were  ac¬ 
costed  in  the  following  magniloquent  terms  by  a 
beggar:  “  Gentlemen,  will  yon  administer  the  balm 
of  consolation  to  a  debilitated  constitution  ?  ” 


A  MATRIMONIAL  advertisement  in  a  Paris  paper 
reads:  “  A  single  gentleman,  Protestant,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  of  rentes,  wishes  to  marry  a  Protestant  lady, 
very  distinguished,  and  possess^  of  more  rentes.” 


Irish  SIeteoroloot.  —  There  surely  must  be 
some  constant  cause  existing  whose  afrency  main¬ 
tains  the  chronic  disaffection  of  Ireland.  Perhaps 
it  is  some  disturbing  element  ever  present  in  the 
atmosphere.  That  may  possibly  be  a  predomi¬ 
nance  of  O'Zone. 


An  unamlable  remark  is  reported  as  being  made 
by  an  ex-belle  concerning  a  youthful  beauty  whose 
grwe  has  become  the  talk  of  the  day:  “  She  re¬ 
minds  me  of  a  comb  when  she  laughs,”  said  the 
ex.  “  Wherefore,  my  dear  X.  ?  ”  •*  Because  she 
shows  all  her  teeth !  ” 


I  TWO  WRETCHES. 

I  “  What  a  woman  will  do,  in  a  specified  case. 
Not  the  wisest  of  men  will  declare  "  5 
“  Cockalorum,  you  ’re  right,”  said  Bemando,  so 
base, 

“  And  the  wiser,  the  less  be  will  —  care.” 


ODIUM  THEOLOGICUM. 

The  Times’s  Special  Correspondent  at  Rome, 
referring  to  the  Papal  journals,  says :  — 

“  A  bsppj  thought  has  struck  thefn  aprofoi  to  the 
King  of  Bavaria.  Louis  the  First  iost  his  throne  by  a  siiiy 
attachment  to  Lota  Montes,  and  a  simitar  infatuation  for 
Dr.  Dbtlinger  may  be  attended  with  the  like  disastrous 
result  for  lk>uis  the  Second.” 


The  Papal  journals,  intentionally  or  uninten¬ 
tionally,  disregard  the  British  maxim  which  says, 
“  Comparisons  are  odious.” 


Professor  Blackie  says  some  good  things,  and 
it  is  curious  to  know  what  he  would  say  about 
women.  Here  is  what  he  has  recently  told  the 
world  at  a  lecture :  “  A  woman  is  naturally  as 
different  from  a  man  as  a  flower  from  a  tree;  she 
has  more  beauty  and  more  fragrance,  but  less 
strength.  She  will  be  fitted  for  the  rough  and 
thorny  walk  of  the  masculine  professions  when  she 
has  got  a  rough  beard,  a  brazen  front,  and  a  bard 
skin,  but  no  sooner.” 


PHILOSOPHY  FOR  FREE-LIVERS. 

A  LEARNED  Doctor  of  Physic  has  augmented 
Medical  Literature  with  a  new  treatise  on  77ie  Phi- 
fosqpAy  of  liheumatim  and  Gout.  What  philosophy 
is  that?  The  Epicurean,  rightly  understood,  which 
teaches  epicures  what  to  eat,  drink,  and  avoid; 
what  to  avoid  no  less  than  what  to  eat  and  drink. 
The  philosopher  whose  philosophy  keeps  him  free 
from  gout  and  rheumatism  is  always  a  peripatetic 
one;  he  walks  about  a  great  deal  to  equalize  his 
circulation,  and  to  work  off  in  vapor  the  superflu¬ 
ities  which  a  philosophical  turn,  generally  com¬ 
bined  with  a  predilection  for  good  living,  is  apt  to 
introduce  into  the  bodily  system.  For  the  rheu¬ 
matic  or  gouty  patient  the  only  possible  philosophy 
would  be  the  Stoic,  if  the  idea  that  any  quantity 
of  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  reflection  can  operate 
in  the  least  degree  at  an  anodyne  were  not  moon¬ 
shine. 


THREE  POPULAR  AND  ELEGANT  EDITIONS 

[  The  only  Authorized  American  Editione] 

or  TBI 

COMPLETE  WORKS  OF 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 


”  a  tpreiat  tmnftment  made  with  me  and  my  Enf. 
Uek  PaUiekert,  partnere  rnitk  me  in  tke  eapfrigkt  ef  my 
tearke,  Musas.  Fiium,  Osgood,  k  Co.,  v  Boeton,  kaee 
beceme  tke  onlp  autkorhed  repreeentativee  m  America  ef 
tkerekole  eeriee  nf  mpbookt.  CllARLBS  DICKENS.” 


Vnder  this  arrangement  with  the  author,  Messrs.  FmLDs', 
Osgood,  k  Co.  present  to  the  American  public  the  only 
editions  in  which  Mr.  Dickens  is  pecuniarily  interested, 
and  they  are  gratified  to  state  that  they  are  able  to  offer 
Mr.  Dickens’s  works  in  such  a  variety  of  style,  and  at 
prices  so  reasonable,  that  the  various  editions  bearing 
their  imprint  are  recognised,  not  only  u  unctioned  by 
the  author,  but  u  being  the  best  and  cheapest  editions  in 
the  market. 

-  I.  Th«  Diamond  Edition. 

This  compact  and  elegant  edition  is  a  general  favorite 
with  the  reading  public.  By  its  beautiful  typography, 
tinted  ]>aper,  striking  illustrations,  attractive  binding,  and 
low  pr^,  it  hu  commended  itself  to  all  classes.  .rg 

The  illustratiotis,  by  Mr.  Kttinob,  are  a  prominent  fea¬ 
ture  of  this  Kdition,  and  the  almost  universal  testimony  to 
their  excellence  is  confirmed  by  the  following  expressiou 
of  opinion  from  Mr.  Dickens  himself  ■  “They  are  remark¬ 
able  for  a  delicate  perception  of  beauty,  a  lively  eye  for 
character,  a  most  agreeable  absence  of  exaggeration,  and 
a  general  modesty  and  propriety  which  I  greatly  like.”  ^ 

This  Edition  is  comprised  in  Fourteen  Volumes. 

Illuatristed  Kdltlon,  each  volume  containing  six¬ 
teen  lUll-page  illustrations,  made  expressly  for  this  edition. 
Green  Morocco  Cloth,  B  1.60  per  vol. ;  Half  Calf,  B  3.00. 

Plalu  Edition,  Crimson  Morocco  Cloth,  B1.26  a 
volume. 

II.  The  Charles  Dickens  Edition. 

This  is  a  very  popular  Edition,  produced  with  especial 
care,  and  combining  DnasBiLiTr,  Biaott,  and  Chiap- 
Nsss.  Each  novel  is  completed  in  a  .Ingle  volume.  A 
descriptive  head-line  is  attached  by  the  Author  to  every 
right-hand  page.  Every  volume  contains  eight  of  the 
original  il'ustrationa,  selected  u  the  best. 

The  Kdition  bears  a  distinguishing  fae-timile  title.  It 
is  comprised  in  Fourteen  Volumes.  lOmo.  Price,  B 1-60 
per  volume. 

III.  The  Illustrated  Library  Edition. 

This  Kdition  is  characterized  by  the  Author  himself  In 
its  dedication  to  his  friend,  John  Forster,  as  ”  The  Best  Kdi- 
tion  of  my  Works.”  It  contains  all  the  original  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  CacixaBAXK,  Phiz,  Lsscb,  Sxviiooa,  Cattss- 
MOLE,  and  others,  printed  from  the  original  plates,  in  which 
the  spirit  and  delicacy  of  the  early  etchings  are  preserved. 
Bach  volume  contains  from  20  to  26  illustrations,  printed 
on  toned  paper. 

The  Edition  Is  complete  in  Twenty-seven  Volumes,  each 
of  the  longer  novels  being  comprised  in  two  volumes.  The 
volumes  are  compact  and  well  shaped,  the  type  is  large, 
and  the  style  of  the  Edition  is  such  that  it  must  be  re¬ 
gard^  as  the  Standard  Kdition  of  Mr.  Dickens's  Works 
for  the  Library.  Price  of  each  volume,  B  2.00. 

*,*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Bent,  free  of  cost,  oo  r». 
oei;^  of  price  by  the  Publishers,  . 

riEEDS,  OSGOOD,  Bt  CO.,  Bolton. 


THACKERAY’S  WORKS. 


nOUSEBOLD  EDITION  COMPLETE. 


Uniform,  Compact,  Legible,  Handsome,  Cheap. 


NOVELS. 

I.  Vanity  Fair.  With  fine  Portrait. 

II.  Peiidennis. 

III.  The  Newcomea. 

IV.  The  Vlrslnlans. 

V.  The  Adventures  of  Philip. 

VI.  Henry  Esmond.  Lovel  the  Widower. 
6  vols.  Cloth,  B  1.26  each  ;  Half  Calf,  B  2.60. 


MISCELLANIES. 

I.  Barry  Lyndon,  The  Great  HosKarty  Dia¬ 

mond,  Burleaques,  Diary  of  C.  Jeamea 
De  la  Pluche,  Eaq,,  The  Tremendous 
Adventures  of  MfOor  Gahagan,  A  Le¬ 
gend  of  the  Rhine,  Rebecca  and  Ro- 
wena.  The  History  of  the  next  French 
Revolution,  and  Cox’s  Diary. 

II.  The  Paris  Sketch  Book,  The  Memoirs 
of  Mr.  C.  J.  'Ifellowplush,  The  Irish 
Sketch  Book,  and  A  Journey  from 
Cornhlll  to  Grand  Cairo. 

III.  The  Book  of  Snobs,  Sketches  and 
Travels  In  London,  Character  Sketches, 
Denis  Duval,  Men’s  Wives,  and  Stories, 
including  the  Bedford  Row  Conspi¬ 
racy,  A  Little  Dinner  at  Timmins’s, 
and  Tho  Fatal  Boots. 

IV.  The  Fonr  Georges,  The  English  Hu¬ 
morists  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
Charity  and  Humor,  Roundabout  Pa¬ 
pers,  The  Second  Funeral  of  Napoleon, 
Little  Travels  and  Roadside  Sketches, 
The  Fltz  Boodle  Papers,  and  other 
Sketches. 

V.  Catherines  A  Story,  Titmarsh  among 
Pictures  and  Books,  Fraser  Mlscel- 
ismles,  The  Christmas  Books,  Selections 
from  Pimeh,  BaUads. 

The  tasteful,  compact,  and  remarkably  popuiar  Houee- 
kold  Edition  of  Thackuat’s  Worki  la  dow  finished,  in- 
cludlDg  his  Novels  Id  six  volnmea,  and  his  HitcellaDies,  — 
more  complete  than  any  other  edirion,  —  In  five  volumes. 
Price,  B126  a  volume;  or  BT.60  for  the  Novels,  and 
B  6.26  for  the  MiaoeUanies.  Half  Calf,  B 16  for  the  Nov¬ 
els,  $12.60  for  the  Miacellaniet,  —  eold  only  in  eete. 


%*  For  sale  by  all  Bookwllert.  Bent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price,  by  the  Pubiiihers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  *  CO.,  Boston. 

SMITH’S  AMERICAN  ORGANS.  —  Them  Organs 
have  received  the  highest  commendation.  In  our  Judg 
ment  they  have  no  superior,  and  we  doubt  whether,  in 
purity  and  sweetness  of  tone,  they  have  ever  been  equalled. 
Let  our  friends  who  desire  to  secure  an  organ  which  will 
give  the  highest  satisfaction,  read  the  advertisement  of 
the  proprietors  in  another  colnmn,  and  then  send  for  a  cir¬ 
cular.  ^  AT.  T.  Okrietidu  midvoeats. ; 
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A.  T.  STEWART  &  CO. 


FINE  SPRING  CLOTHING 

AT  BETATL 


SPIELHACEN. 


Choice  Confectionery. 

SOUTHMAYD  &  CO., 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

CONFECTIONERS, 

102  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 

dOUniHAYD  ft  CO.  Uke  pteuan  In  umouncing  to 
the  trade  ud  the  public,  that  having  recently  made  Im¬ 
portant  additions  to  their  place  of  business,  which  give 
them  unsurpassed  facilities  for  the  manufacture  and  de¬ 
livery  of  Pure  Confectionery. 

The  following  comprises  a  partial  list  of  the  varied  as¬ 
sortment  of  Confectionery  to  be  found  at  our  establlsh- 

OUM  DROPS  OP  ALL  FLAVORS, 

Umon,  Orange,  Rose,  Vanilla,  Strawberry,  Raspberry ^ 
Pineapple,  Chocolate,  Licorice,  Hoarhound,  etc. 
JCJUBB  FOR  THE  THROAT. 

Jojube  Loaenges,  Licorice.  Jujube  Lozenges,  Tolu. 
Jujube  Lozenges,  Hoarhound, 

CREAM  BONBONS, 

In  a  variety  of  Ornamental  Shape,  Delicate  Hues,  and 
Rich  Flavors,  as  follows :  — 

Orange,  Lemon,  Rose,  Vanilla,  Chocolate,  Banana,  Pine¬ 
apple,  Peach,  Raspberry,  Strawberry,  Chocolate, 
Coooannt,  Cream  Nut,  Cocoanut,  etc. 

FANCY  CREAM  BONBONS. 

Pineapples,  Open  Plums,  Apricots,  Peaches,  Lemons, 
Vegetables,  assorted,  Japanese  Strawberries, 
Spanish  Strawberries. 

CUOCOI.ATB  DEPAKTSIENT. 
CHOCOLATES— All  varieties  for  table  use  and  eating. 
SUPERFINE  CHOCOLATE  CONFECTIONS. 
Cream  Chocolates,  filled  with  rich  and  delicious  creams. 
Flavors :  Vanilla,  Orange,  Lemon,  Cocoanut,  ftc.,  in 
fi-lb.  boxes  ;  Strawberry  Chocolates  ;  Raspberry  Choco¬ 
lates  ;  Cordial  Chocolates  ;  Jim  Crow  Chocolates ;  Orange 
Jelly  Chocolates ;  Lemon  Jelly  Chocolates ;  Chocolate 
Wafers ;  Nonpareil  Chocolate  Drops ;  Plain  Chocolate 
Cakes  (large) ;  Chocolate  Burned  Almonds ;  Chocolate 
Pralines ;  Portuguese  Chocolates  ;  Pistache  Chocolates ; 
Chocolate  Americanos;  St.  Nicholas  Chocolates;  Choco- 
latena ;  Chocolate  Nougat ;  Amaracenes ;  Chocolate  Paste; 
Chocolate  Cream  Bars ;  Fancy  Chocolates,  filled  with 
Creams. 

SUPERFINE  JORDAN  ALMONDS. 

ILL  rLAVOaS  AND  COLORS. 

FINE  SICILY  ALMONDS. 

SUPERFINE  CHOCOLATE  BEANS,  Small. 
DRAOEE  CREAM  ALMONDS. 

SUPERFINE  CHOCOLATE  BEANS,  Medium. 
SUPERFINE  SUGAR  FILBERTS. 

FINE  SUGAR  FILBERT. 

MI8CEI.I.AMEOUN  ABTICEEN. 

The  (felebrated  Roasted  Almond  ;  Portuguese  Almonds  ; 
Creamed  Almonds ;  Creamed  Filberts ;  Piitache  Paste  ; 
Crystal  Mint  Drops ;  Ginger  Drops  ;  Fig  Paste ;  Boasted 
Nougat ;  Almond  Nougat ;  White  Nougat ;  hlarseiUes 
Nougat ;  Mellow  Drops. 

COUGH  DROPS, 

As  follows:  Flaxseed,  Wild  Cherry,  Hoarhound,  Irish 
Moss,  Tar,  White  Oak  Bark,  Boneset,  Pare¬ 
goric,  and  Licorice. 

DOUBLE  EXTRA  CREAM  CANDY. 

Flavors  t  Vanilla,  Orange,  Lemon,  Bose,  Sherbet,  Choco¬ 
late,  and  Cocoanut,  in  6-lb.  boxes. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JELET  CONFEC- 
TIONS. 

Flavors;  Pineapple,  Orange,  Lemon,  Vanilla,  Bose, 
Currant,  Peach,  Sherbet,  Honey,  Punch, 
Cocoanut,  Chocolate,  Quince. 

SODTHMAYD’8  CELEBRATED 
MOLASSES  CANDY. 
SOVTHHAYD’S  Celebrated  Chocolate  Caramel. 

“  “  Everton  Taffee. 

“  “  Vanilla  Creame  Taffee. 

CREAM  FRUIT  CANDY,  — Assorted  Flavors. 

CRYSTALLIZED  AND  GLACED  FRUITS, 
CHOICE  MIXED  CONFECTIONS. 

ICE  CREAM  CANDY,  — Assorted  Flavors. 
CREAM  DROPS,- Assorted  Ftovors. 
SOUTHMAYD’S 

i  CHEWING  CANDY,  — Assorted  Flavors. 

^  MACHINE  DROPS,  —  Assorted  Flavors. 

AND 

STICK  CANDIES,  — All  FUvors. 
BROKEN  CANDIES,  — 21  varleUes. 

A  business  experience  of  many  years  has  convinced  ns 
that  the  most  profitable  article,  both  Ibr  the  public  and  the 
dealer.  Is 

Pure  Confectionery ! 

and  none  other  is  for  sale  at  lOiJ  TREMONT  STREET. 
We  do  not  profess  to  sell  the  best  of  Candies  at  prices 
lower  than  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials ;  but  the  advance 
'>eyond  their  original  wholesale  price  will  be  Ibund  very 
small.  The  large  amount  of  Confectionery  manufactured 
y  the  firm  enables,  ns  to  serve  our  wholesale  and  retail 
customers  with  all  the  articles  In  the  above  list,  in  any 
quantity,  at  the  MOST  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

SOVTHPnAYD  &  CO., 

102  Tremont  Street,  .  .  Boston, 

Uiid«r  HorUcsUtural  HaU. 


Have  opened  their  Store,  , 

COVERING  THE  ENTIRE  SQUARE 

BOUNDED  BY 

Broadway,  Fourth  Avenue,  Ninth 
and  Tenth  Streets, 

NEW  YORK, 


BY  THE  MANUFACTURERS. 

We  are  now  making,  expressly  for  our  retail  trade,  an 
unusually  large  and  attractive  stock  of  Spring  Clothing 
including  between  me  Uuueand  and  two  Ikttumd 

THIN  WOOLLEN  OVEBSACFS  AND 
CAPE  COATS, 

of  the  best  American  and  foreign  materials.  In  light  and 
dark  mixtures,  which  we  offer  at  retail  at  the  following 
prices:  812,  816,  816,  818,  820,  822,  825. 

Terms  —  Caah.  One  price  only.  All  goods 
Warranted. 

MAGULLAR,  WILLIAMS,  &  PARKER, 

200  Washington  Street. 

Bostox,  April,  1S70. 


Opinions  of  Anthoritios. 

*  To  Friedrich  Spielhsgen,  comparatively  s  new-comer 
in  America,  must  be  gruited  the  first  plaM  among  mod¬ 
em  German  novelists.”  —  Boatan  Paat, 

“It  stands  fsr  above  any  of  the  prodnetkms  of  either 
yatVTAO  or  Acebbach.” — A*.  T.  Timet. 

1.  ,  **  Such  a  novel  as  no  English  anthor  with  whom  we  an 
‘  acquainted  eouhl  have  written,  and  no  American  author 
except  Uawthome.” —  Pntnmm’e  Magaime. 

“  These  cbarteters  live,  they  are  men  and  women,  and 
the  whole  mystery  of  humanity  is  upon  each  of  them.”— 
AVw  Ytrk  Evenimf  Pttt,  , 

“  Vastly  superior  to  the  bulk  of  English  novels  which 
are  annnaily  poured  out  upon  ns,  —  as  much  above  Trol¬ 
lope’s  ss  Steinberger  Cabinet  is  better  than  London  por¬ 
ter.”  —  Sfriaeg/Md  RefuUiem, 

“Terse,  pointed,  hrilliaot,  rapid,  and  no  dreamer,  be 
has  the  best  traits  of  the  French  manner,  while  in  eamest- 
ncM  and  fulness  of  matter  he  is  tborongbly  Ctorman.”— 
Bottm  Ctmmtnmealti. 


ARE  DAILY  REPLENISHING  ALL  THE 
(VARIOUS  STOCK  WITH 

ELEGANT  NOVELTIES 

IMPORTED  AND  SELECTED 

EXPRESSLY  FOR  THE  OCCASION. 


ODFFROY’S 

COD  LIVER  DRAGEESs 

(Sagar>Coated  Pills  of  Cod  Liver 
EXTRACT.) 

A  perfect  snbstitnte  for  Cod  Liver  Oil,  more  efflcaeioos, 
more  economical,  sod  flree  from  all  its  disagreeable  quali¬ 
ties.  Used  in  English,  French,  and  American  Hospiuls, 
and  highly  recommended  by  the  Medical  Faculty  here 
and  in  Europe.  Send  for  a  pamphlet,  which  contains 
many  emphatic  testimonials  from  eminent  physicians  who 
have  tried  them. 

WARD,  SOUTHERLAND,  4t  CO., 
Wholesale  Dmgglsta, 

130  WllUam  Street,  New  York. 

A  Box  of  240  Drsg4es,  equal  to  6  pints  Cod  Liver  Oil, 
82.00.  Sent  by  mail  oo  receipt  of  price. 

PIMPLES  0N“THE 
FACE. 

For  Comedones,  Black-worms  or  Ombs,  Pimply  Erup¬ 
tions,  and  Blotched  Disfigurations  on  the  Face,  use 
Perry’s  Comedono  and  Pimple  Remedy.  It  contains  no 
HAD  POISOH.  Prepared  only  by  Dr.  B  C.  PERKY,  49 
Bond  St,  N.  Y.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

FOR  MOTH  PATCHES, 
FRECKLES,  &  TAN. 

USE  “PERRY’S  MOTH  AND  FRECKLE  LOTION.” 

The  only  reliable  and  Harmless  Remedy  known  to 
Science  for  removing  Brown  DiKolorations  from  the  Face. 
Prepared  only  by  Da.  B.  C.  PERRY,  49  Bond  St.,  N.  Y. 
Bold  by  Druggists  everywhere.  _ 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING. 


The  reputation  of  the  Nov. 
rlty  Job  Printing  Press 
is  thoroughly  established  ss 
meetiog  all  the  requirements 
of  a  first-class  press,  with 
which  to  “  do  gonr  own  print¬ 
ing,'’  and  as  being  second  to 
none  for  the  use  of  general  Joi 
Printers.  Uany  Voters  are 
using  them,  a^  find  them 
most  admirably  adapted  for  Job  work.  Maoy  young  men 
have  bought  them,  and  are  doing  all  the  printing  for  the 
bouse  which  employs  them,  thereby  materially  adding  to 
;  their  salaries.  Tilvoeiis  and  MAScr.scTcazas  are  finding 
j  them  great  aids  to  their  business.  Principals  of  Schools 
are  finding  them  very  useful  assistants  ;  and  boys  are 
I  finding  them  a  never-failing  source  of  instruction,  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  profit.  Most  lads  of  fourteeo,  with  one  of  these 
I  presses  aod  a  few  dollars’  worth  of  material,  are  perfeclly 
I  capable  of  doiog  all  the  printing  for  their  father's  busi- 
1  ness,  aial  will  be  ther-by  gaining  instruction.  Prices 
I  of  Preai^H,  $  I  -V,  930,  932,  9  50.  Send  for  full 

i  descri;iiive  illnstrated  circular,  with  testimonials  from  ail 
I  parts  of  the  country,  ami  specimens  of  plain  and  color 
!  printing  done  on  the  press,  and  specimen  sheets  of  types, 
cuts,  ftc.,  to  BENJ.  O.  WOODS,  Manufacturer,  Ml 
Fedsbal  St.,  Bostox,  Mass.,  dealer  in  every  description 
of  printing  material ;  or  to  the  following  Agents :  —  C  C. 
THURSTON,  No.  16  College  Place,  New  York  ;  KELLY, 
HOWELL,  ft  LUDWIG,  917  Market  St ,  PhiladelphU* 
Ps. ;  A.  C.  KELLOGG,  68  West  Van  Buren  St,  Chicago, 
III. 


ROGERS’ 

GROUPS  OF  STATUARY. 


CBAS.  A.  DANA,  Editob. 

The  cheapest,  iinatte.t,  sod  best  New  York  newspaper. 
Everybody  likes  it  Three  editions:  Daily,  941|  Sxici- 
WsaaLV.S'Ji  and  WesKLV, 81  ayear.  ALLTiraNzws 
at  hatf-prlce.  Full  reoorfs  ofmarkets,  agrieulture.  Farmers* 
and  Fruit  OmweTS*  Clubs,  and  a  complete  rtory  In  even 
Weekly  and  Semi-Weekly  numher.  A  present  of  vslnsbla 
ptsnts  end  vines  to  every  subacrihar:  inducements  in  can- 
vssKre  nnsnipasaed.  $14)00  Life  Insurances,  Grand  Pianos, 
Moving  Machines,  Parlor  Oigins,  Sewing  Machines,  Ac., 
among  the  premiums.  SpMimens  and  luts  free.  Send  a 
Dollar  and  try  If.  „  . 

L  W.  F.NGL.AND,  Publisher  Sun,  New  Tori. 


Portability  combined  with 
great  power  in  FIELD,  MA¬ 
RINE,  TOURISTS’,  OPERA, 
and  general  out-door  day  and 
night  doable  perspective  glass¬ 
es,  will  show  distinctly  a  per¬ 
son,  to  know  him,  at  from  two 
to  six  miles.  Spectacles  of  the 
greatest  transparent  power,  to 
^  strengthen  and  improve  the 

sight,  without  the  distressing  result  of  frequent  rh,mgea. 
Catalogues  sent  by  enclosing  Stamp.  SEMMONS,  Ocu¬ 
lists’  Opticiax,  tW7  Brnadwnv.  New  York. 


$60 


A  WEEK  paid  Agents  in  a  new  business. 
Address  SACO  NOVELTY  CO.,  Saco,  Me. 


PET  SEWING  MACHINE.  —  The 

Wonder  of  the  World  !  rrioe,  86.  Send  8  5  by  your 
expressman  or  by  mail  for  one.  Call  and  see  it.  Send 
Stamps  for  sampio  of  work  and  circular.  Agents  wanted. 
Address  FET  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

7  Tremont  Row,  Boston,  Mass. 

FOR  FAMILY  USB— staipfs,  cAaqr,  reliaUe,  Kxrrs 
avaarraixo.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Circular  and  sam¬ 
ple  stocking  FREE.  Address  HINKLEY  KNITTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  Bath,  Me.,  or  176  Brnadamy.  N ew  York 

The  Addition  of  numerous  suites  of  rooms 
to  the 

AMERICAN  HOUSE,  BOSTON, 

renders  it  more  than  ever  a  deserved  favorite  with  fam¬ 
ilies  travelling.  Its  central  position  and  large,  airy  rooms 
are  unsurpassed. 


GURLYOUR  HAIR 


The  RECEIPT,  an  entirely  New  Discovery,  tor  mak- 
log  straight  hair  curl,  and  remainiog  so.  Alailed  for 
two  stamps.  Address 

E.  THORNTON,  Hobokto,  New  Jersey. 


These  groups,  suitable  for  Wedding  Presents  or  Orna¬ 
ment,  will  bedelirered,  with  all  express  charges  pre-paid, 
at  any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi,  on  receipt  of  the 
price,  viz.  from  8 10  to  S  25. 

Send  for  lUuatrated  Catalogue  and  Price 
List  to 

JOHN  BOGERS, 

212  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

ROYAL  HAVANA  LOTTERY 

OP  CUBA. 

9300,000  in  Gold  Drawn  every  17  Days. 

Prizes  cashed  and  information  furnished.  The  highest 
rates  paid  for  Doubloon*.  All  kinds  of  Gold  and  Silver, 
Government  Bonds,  &c. 

TAYLOK  &  CO.,  Bankers, 

No.  18  Wan  Street,  New  York. 

ytnrrfl.y  &.  La.nTnflit’g  ~ 

Florida  Water, 

The  most  celebrated  and 
most  delightful  of  all  per¬ 
fumes,  for  use  on  the  hand¬ 
kerchief,  at  the  toilet,  and 
in  the  bath,  for  sale  by  all 
Druggists  and  Perfumers. 


Novels  of  Friedrich  Spielhagen. 

In  uniform  style.  12mo,  cloth,  8  2  00  per  volome. 

I.  Problematic  Characters. 

II.  Through  Night  to  Light.  >1 

III.  The  Hohensteins. 

IV.  Hammer  and  Anvil,  in  May. 

^  r  - ; 

THE  HElVTAIi  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPH  AliBVH. 

For  Confesslona  of  Tastes,  Habits,  and 
Convictions.  4to.  91.50. 

xsr  The  Mental  Phatograpka  of  MaxkTuiain  oiuf  C.  /T. 
fPehh  (author  of  **  Lifitk  Lank  *')  will  be  sent  gratie  an 
applieatioHy  eutiosing  etamp. 

LEYPOLDT  &  HOLT,  N.  Y. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1828. 


CHICKERING  ft  SONS’ 

AMERICAN 

I 

PIA.]SrO-FOIlTE8 1 

Triompbant  over  all  the  WoridI 

HAVE  RECEIVED 

74  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

IN  EVERY  INSTANCE 

THE  HIGHEST  AWARD, 

ABOVE  ALL  COMPETITOBS, 

Ul 

The  TTnited  Statee,  London,  and  PariA 


HOW  TO  GET  PATEMTS 

Is  FULLY  EXPLAINED  in  a  Pamphlet  of  108  pages 
Just  issued  by  MUNN  ft  CO.,  37  Park  Bow,  New  York. 
SENT  FREE. 

MUNN  ft  CO ,  Editors  ef  the  Scientific 
American,  the  best  mechanical  paper  in 

_  the  world  (25  Years’  Expzbizxci), 

FATKNTS.  —  have  taken  More  Patents  and  ex¬ 
amined  More  Inventions,  than  any 
other  agency.  Send  sketch  and  descrip¬ 
tion  for  opinion.  NO  CHARGE. 


925  Capital.  Partner  wanted  in  every  town.  82000  prof¬ 
its.  Business  iKW.  Address  C.  W.  Dennis.  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Permanently  cored  by  Bates’s  PatentScientific  Appliances. 
They  received  Medals,  etc.,  at  the  last  London  and  Paris 
ExhiIgtiona,  and  are  favorably  reviewed  in  the  Hhutratad 
Londm  Mimt  and  Medical  Timea.  For  Pamphlet,  and 
drawings  describing  the  same,  address  SIMPSOM  * 
OO.,  Box  5076,  Nww  Tork. 


240  Wfeshlngton  St.,  Boston. 

11  East  14ih  St.,  New  York. 

$2,000  A  YEAR  AND  EXPENSES 

to  s^nis  to  teU  the  celebrated 

WILSON  SEWING  MACHIN18. 

Hie  best  machine  In  the  storld.  Stitch  alikam  talk  aidai. 
ONE  MACHINE  WITHOUT  MONEY. 

For  fiirtber  particulars  address 
THE  WII.80N  SEVriNO  XACHINB  OO., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Agents !  Read  This  ! 

WE  WELD  PAY  AGENTS  A  SALARY 
of  830  per  week  and  expenses,  cr  allow  a  large 
commission,  to  sell  our  new  wooderful  inventions. 
Address,  M.  WAGNER  ft  CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 

AMERICAN  ENTERPRISE. 

AN  ILLUSTBATED  JOURNAL. 

With  Drawings  by  Hennessy,  Darley,  Ey- 
tlnge,  BeUew,  Forbes,  and  others. 
Engraved  by  W.  J.  Linton. 

A  handsome  folio  sheet ;  tinted  paper.  Price,  10  cents. 

This  illnstrated  paper  it  designed  to  show  bow  the  best 
art  may  be  render^  tributary  to  the  most  practical  busi¬ 
ness  interests. 

The  drawings  and  engravings  are  confidently  presented 
as  the  beet  ever  done  ts  «a  illustrated  paper.  The  best 
quality  of  paper  and  printing  has  been  employed  to  ren¬ 
der  the  result  as  near  peribetion  as  possible.  _ 

PubUsbed  for  the  Proprietors,  by  '  , 

The  American  News  Company, 

New  York,  and 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  N£WS«DEALXBS. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OP  CROICE  READING. 


[April  1870. 


WEED  LOCK  STITCH  (J 


HELMBOLD’S 

CONCENTRATED 

Fluid  Extract  Buchn. 
THE  GRE^  DIURETIC. 


cure  in  a  day.  Thii  truth  ii  so  s»lf-rrideDt,thnt  it  would 
Mem  unneceuary  to  repeat  it,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
tbouian.Ia  of  periona  who  are  intelligent  in  ail  other  mat¬ 
ter!  seem  to  think  unreasonably  that  a  curative  agent 
must  exhibit  its  specihc  effects  immclistely,'  when  the 
fact  is,  that  time  is  often  an  important  element  in  the 
progress  of  a  safe  and  thorough  cure,  even  when  the  med¬ 
icine  is  working  the  beat  result*. 

Many  have  broken  down  their  health  by  dissipation, 
and  on  this  principle,  but  they  had  been  tsars  in  doing  so. 

What  I  would  have  understood  is,  that  no-  i>  Jury  can 
arise  from  its  use.  It  is  as  safe  as  any  article  of  food,  but 
patients  must  not  expect  any  medicine  to  rebuild  a 
wrecked  or  shattered  constitution  In  a  few  days,  and  per¬ 
haps  with  a  single  bottle.  These  same  persons  would 
expend  Hundreds,  yes,  Thousands  of  Dollars  in  articles 
of  Luiurf  and  Dissipation,  and  think  less  of  it  than  they 
would  of  Fifty  Dollars  in  medicine  to  rebuild  a  Broken-  \ 
Down  and  Worn-  Out  Constitution. 

Notwithstanding  the  number  of  years  I  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  business,  there  may  be  those  located  at  a  dis-  ' 
tance  that  may  not  be  aware  of  all  the  facts,  and  would  ' 
like  to  be  satisfied  on  all  the  points.  Having  been  edu¬ 
cated  a  druggist,  I  append  the  following :  — 

From  the  Lariceat  Matiufacturing  Chemist 
In  the  tVorld. 

I  am  acquainti’.l  with  Mr.  II.  T.  Ilelmbold.  He  oc¬ 
cupied  the  Drug  Store  opposite  my  residence,  and  was 
successful  in  conducting  the  business  where  others  had 
not  been  equally  so  before  him.  I  have  been  favorably 
impressed  srith  his  character  and  enterprise. 

WILLIAM  WEIGIITMAN, 

Firm  of  Powers  &  Weightman, 
Manufacturing  Chemists,  Ninth  and  Brown  Streets. 
Philadelphia,  NAv.  15,  1854. 

I  propose  to  give  evidence  that  this  remedy  is  not  a 
Patent  Medicine.  The  objection  which  generally  lies 
against  all  discoveries  and  inventions  in  medicine  is 
“  Pmuarr.”  If  somebody  should  discover  a  remedy  to 
prolong  life,  or  an  infallible  cure  for  cholera  or  consump¬ 
tion,  what  a  monster  would  he  be  to  withhold  his  knowl¬ 
edge  !  We  have  yet  to  learn  from  what  chapter  or  verse 
ia  Scripture  to  quote,  “  that  men  may  not  had  others  if 
their  fcUoto-tnen  of  any  disease.” 

Nor  have  we  asked  Picksoicks,  Affected  Prudes,  or.  in 
short,  men  tcho  are  possessed  of  every  kind  of  sense  but 
common  sense,  and  all  kinds  of  opinions  but  their  own. 
The  Buchu  is  a  good  thing  —  it  has  hundreds  of  thousands 
.  of  living  witnesses  to  attest  its  virtue  ami  commend  it.  It 
is  the  prejudice  of  bigots  and  the  envy  of  “  Qoacks.” 

We  offer  the  following  evidence  :  — 

See  Journal  of  Pharmacy* 

See  Kemarks  made  by  Dr.  Fpliralm  hic* 
Dowell,  a  celebrated  Physician,  and  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Surgeons,  Ire¬ 
land,  and  published  In  the  Transactions  of 
the  King  and  Queen’s  Journal. 

gee  Mcdico-Chlrurglcal  Review,  published 
by  Benjamin  Travers,  Fellow  of  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Surgeons,  London. 

See  Prof.  De^Vees’s  valuable  Works  on  the 
Practice  of  Physic. 

f^e  Remarks  made  by  the  late  celebrated 
Dr.  Physlck,  Philadelphia. 

And  most  of  the  late  gtandar.l  Works  on  Medicine. 

See  Medical  Properties  contained  in  Dispensatory  of  the 
I  United  States. 

TESTIMONY. 

Cure  of  Gravel  of  Five  Years’  Standing. 

Satamiiah,  Tenn.,  May  14, 1889. 

Ds.  n.  T.  Hilmbold  : 

Dear  Sir,  —  We  introduced  your  Fluid  Extract  Buchu 
in  this  country  about  eight  months  ago,  and  are  happy  to 
state  that  it  is  meeting  with  universal  favor.  We  wish  to 
inform  you  of  one  instance  (among  many)  where  your 
Buchu  has  worked  wonders.  A  man  in  our  county, 
named  J.  B.  Estell,  had  been  suffering  about  five  years 
with  gravel.  About  six  weeks  ago  he  bought  of  us  one 
bMtIe  of  your  Buchu,  and  before  he  was  thrragh  with  one 
bottle  he  was  reliev^.  He  says  that  he  will  never  be 
without  the  Buchu  in  his  house  again.  Your  preparations 
are  gaining  favor  every  day.  V ery  respectfully  yours,  itc., 

ECCLES  &  HINKLE,  DruggUto. 


PROSPECTIVE, 

Dissipated  Customer  (/or  the  ninth  time  of  askinp,  a._m.) 
hree  Dcnn’th.  Missh !  (hie!)  Coin’  t’  have  s-h-alt  fish  f’  dinne 


Masht  jasht  have  ’nothcr 


s’hree  penn’th,  Missh !  (hie!)  Coin’  t’  have  s-h-alt  fish  f’  dinner!! 


PBANG’S  Weekly  Bulletin  t  Essria  Morrixo —  large  and  small,  Pomphi,  WHimiR'a  Bietbplaci. 
PRANG’S  Chromoo,  celebrated  for  close  resemblance  to  paintings,  sold  in  aU  art-stores  throughout  the  world. 
PRANG’S  Illuatrated  Cntalogue  srnt  free  on  receipt  of  sUmp  by  L.  PRANG  A  CO.,  Boston. 


SHIRTS!  SHIRTS!  SHIRTS! 


2.3  PER  CENT  CHEAPER  THAN  BROAD¬ 
WAY  CHARGES. 

J.  W.  JOHI¥STOIV, 

200  Grand  Street,  New  York, 
Shirt-maker  and  dealer  in  Hosiery  and  Men’s  Furnishing 
Goods,  offers  custom  Dress  Shirts,  made  to  measure  from 
Wamsutta  or  New  York  Mills  Muslins,  and  Richardson 
and  Metier's  Linens  fur  bosoms,  from  S  30  to  S  36  per 
dosen. 

Six  good  Dress  Shirts,  from  stock,  S  9  to  S 12. 

Gentlemen  residing  outside  of  New  York  can  send  the 
following  measure  ;  Sire  of  collar  worn  ;  measure  from 
centre  of  back  along  arm  to  knuckles  of  small  finger  ; 
around  cheat,  sraist,  and  wrist ;  say  how  many  plaiU, 
an<l  whether  for  studs  or  buttons,  and  kind  of  wrist. 
J.  W.  J.  guarantees  not  only  the  quality  but  the  fit  of  these 
shirts,  they  being  cut  upon  scientific  London  principles. 

All  styles  of  Gents’  Collars,  Scarfs,  Neckties, 
etc.,  and  all  favorite  makes  of  underwear  for  ladies  and 
gentlemen  constantly  on  hand. _ - 


FACILITIES 

For  tbe  production  of  Musical  Instruments 
consist  of 

Well-chosen  Materials, 
Labor-saving  Machinery, 
Musical  Kno-wledge  and  Expe¬ 
rience, 

Refined  Taste  in  Decoration, 
Division  of  Manual  Labor, 
Active  Personal  Supervision,  and 
’  Ample  Capital 


NEWEST  AND '  BEST. 


The  ME88B8.  SMITH  believe  that  their 

Facilities  are  Unequalled, 

and  that  their  Establishment  cannot  be  surpassed  in  any 
of  these  particnlars. 

But  it  it  not  claimed  that  the  AMERICAN  OR¬ 
GAN  u  told  at  the  lowest  price,  —  as  the  manufacturers 
have  so  desire  to  watte  their  time  upon  feeble  mnd  charae- 
terUss  instruments,  nor  to  famish  a  supply  of  dtsoatisfae- 
tions,  even  at  the  low  priee  of  9  60  eaeh.  Nothing  worthy 
eon  be  prodstetdfor  eueh  a  nn 

BY  ANY  HOUSE  WHATEVER. 

Tha  Mettre.  Smith  mean  to  make  ONLY  the  beet  reed  in- 
stmments,  and  they  are  eatisfied  that  a  discriminating 
public  ie  willing  to  pay  thevalueof  what  it  gets. 


“Family  Favorite”  Sewing  Kaehine. 

Awarded  Highest  Prise  at  Paris,  1867 ;  Gold  MedaU  at 
American  Institute,  Ntw  York,  1868,  and  at  Maryland 
Institute,  Baltimore,  1860. 

For  Simplicitj,  Durability,  and  Effbctiveneif  in  executing 
light  a^  heavy  work, 

It  1b  not  equnlled  by  any  other  Machine. 
Agents  wanted  in  all  nnocenpied  territory.  Call  on  or 
addresa 

WEED  SEWma  MACHINE  CO., 

349  Waablnston  St.,  Boston  i 

013  Broadway,  New  York. 
_ Manufactory,  Hartford,  Ct. 


b  elegant  in  appearance,  —  thoroughly  constructed, — 
with  powerful  uid  steady  belluws,  —  with  exquisitely 
Toioed  reeds,  —  finely  contrasted  qualities  of  tone,  and 
iugenious  mechanical  contrivances  for  increase  of  power 
and  for  expression. 

This  excellence  b  not  the  result  of  chance,  bat  follows 
their  well  devised  system,  so  that  each  organ  b  perfect  of 
ib  kind  ;  there  b  no  more  chance  for  inferior  work  than 
in  the  Springfield  Armory. 

Every  Inatrament  is  Warranted. 

%*  An  elegantly  lilnatrated  Circular,  eontaining  de¬ 
scriptions  sod  prio^  will  be  sent  post-paid,  on  applica¬ 
tion. 

Twenty  Yean  Establiabed  I  30,000  in  use  ! 

GET  THE  BEST 

8.  D.  &  H.  W.  SMITH,  Boston,  Hass. 


CURED 


Send  10  cenb  for  lilnstrated  Pamphlet,  with  Photo¬ 
graphic  Likeoesees  of  bad  casea  before  and  after  cure. 

DB.  SHERMAN,  697  Broadway,  cor.  4tb  St. 


ENOCH  MOBOAN’S  SONS’ 

Ml  WssbingtOB 


Trade  napplied  by  STEDMAN,  THAYER,  k  00^  Boston. 


Cure  of  Bladder  and  Kidney  Affection  of 
Iona  atandlng. 

Wbstpobt,  Conn.,  Sept  5, 1869. 
n.  T  Hilmbold,  E«q.  ; 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  commenced  taking  your  Extract  of  Buehn 
about  two  weeks  since  for  an  affection  of  tbe  bladder 
and  kidneys.  I  hare  enffered  by  spelb  very  much  for  a 
few  days  past.  But  yesterday  relief  came  throngh  the 
effect  of  your  Buchu.  I  attribute  my  cure  to  your  medi¬ 
cine  entirely,  and  would  recommend  all  persons  similarly 
affected  (o  try  it.  I  hare  great  faith  In  its  curative  pow¬ 
ers.  Yours  Truly,  THOMAS  J.  BENNETI. 

ItRFF.KS  TO 

REV.  WM.  COGSWELL,  Westport,  Conn. 

3.  L.  0.  CANNON,  Druggist,  Westport,  Conn. 

n.  B.  WHEELER,  Esq.,  Westport,  Conn. 

BRADLEY  HULL.  Esq.,  Westport,  Conn. 

DR.  WAKEMAN,  Reading,  Conn. 

R.  W.  R.  ROBINMN,  Wholesale  Druggist,  N.  T.  City. 

And  many  others,  if  neoeteary. 


Facts  Tor  the  Ladies. 


I  have  used  my  Wheeler  and  Wilaon  Machine  for  more 
than  fourteen  yeare,  without  a  cent’e  worth  of  repaire,  and 
I  would  not  give  it  for  a  new  one  to-day.  It  looki  rather 
the  worie  for  sreer,  but  worki  like  a  charm.  I  need  one 
needle  far  fire  yeare,  until  it  wae  worn  too  ehort  for  any 
(hrther  uat.  I  have  made  one  thousand  custom  shirtr, 
and  stitched  fifty -olx  doien  ooUare,  four-ply,  each  day  for 
four  yean. 

MBS.  MART  X.  KINaSBURT. 


Hade  by  one  Agent,  eelling  SIBYER’S  PATENT 
EEASTIO  BROOM.  Over  30,000  now  in  nee. 
Recommended  by  Hob.  Hobacb  GaaiLBr  end  American 
AgrieuUuritL  One  county  reerrved  for  each  agent. 

C.  A.  CLEGG  k  CO.,  38  Cortlandl  St  ,  AT.  Y., 
or  128  fPashimjfton  St.,  Chicago,  Pt. 


The  Tegetisble  Pulmonary  Balaam  for  Coughs, 
Colds,  and  Consumption.  As  gam  as  ever  —  as  ever  the 
best.  O-t  the  gennine.  Prices.  •  1,  and  60  eents^ _ 


T  GRANT  CIGAR  TIP, 
I  Samples,  60  oenia. 

A-  aXART,  Bog  ItSS,  X  T.r.O. 


Cure  of  Kidney  and  Bladder  Affection  of  a 

Patient  Seventy-Eight  Years  of  Age. 

THANKS  TO  MR  HELMBOLD. 

OlRABD,  Pi.,  March  81, 1869. 

Editub  CosMorouTB  ; — I  desire  as  an  unsolicited  trib. 
ute  to  the' merits  of  Helmbold’s  Buchu,  and  for  the  bene- 
Bt  of  those  similarly  afflicted  as  myself,  to  say  tlat  alter 
oonsulting  many  eminent  physicians,  and  trying  nearly 
all  the  best  advrrtisMl  remi^ies,  to  the  vain  ho|w  of  find¬ 
ing  relief  from  aggravated  kidney  and  bladder  diseases, 
fh>m  which  I  have  suffered  excessively  for  many  years, 
good  fortune  finally  suggested  to  me  Uelmbold’s  Buchu, 
which  I  commenced  using  with  little  feitli  and  no  appar¬ 
ent  beneficial  results  for  i^ut  a  mouth.  At  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  that  tinte,  however,  I  thought  I  commenc^  to 
experience  slight  relief,  which  encouraged  me  to  |iersevere 
In  its  use,  and  now,  at  the  expiration  of  four  months,  id. 
though  I  am  an  infirm  old  man,  tiarly  78  years  of  age, 
and  consequently  medicines  cannot  be  exiiected  to  favor¬ 
ably  affect  me  as  they  otherwise  would,  I  have  found, 
such  unspeakable  relief  and  permanent  benefit  from  Mr. 
I'elmbold’s  valuable  discovery  that  I  feel  I  ought  to  pub¬ 
licly  rcconi  the  fact,  as  an  acknowledgment  to  him  and 
a  valuable  suggestion  to  the  public. 

Yours  reapectfully,  D.  M.  LAREN. 

Mr.  Laren  refers  to  the  following  gentlemen  :  — 

Col.  DAN.  RICE,  Girard,  Pa. 

CIIA8.  STOW,  E^.,  Girard,  Pa,  editor  Coemopolite. 

GEO.  n.  CUTLER,  Girard,  Pa.,  attorney. 

C.  I.  HINDS,  Girard,  Pa.,  attorney. 

CapUIn  D.  W.  HUTCHINSON,  Girard,  Pa.,  attorney. 

DAVID  OLIN,  Girard,  Pa.,  merchant. 

DAVID  E.  DAY,  Girard,  Pa.,  merchant. 

C.  F.  ROCKWELL,  Girard,  Pa.,  merchant. 

B.  C.  ELY,  Girard,  Pa.,  druggist 


A  Case  of  Twenty  Y’ears’  Standing. 

PlItLlDBLFBIA,  Pi.,  Juuc  25,  1867. 

H.  T.  lIXLMBOLD,  Druggist  I 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  have  been  a  sufferer  for  upward  of 
twenty  years  with  gravel,  bladder,  and  kidney  affi  ctions, 
daring  which  time  I  have  used  various  medical  prepara¬ 
tions,  and  been  under  the  treatment  of  tbe  mest  eminent 
physicians,  experiencing  but  little  relief. 

Haring  seen  your  preparations  extensively  advertised, 
I  consulted  my  femily  physician  in  regard  to  using  your 
Extract  Buchu. 

I  did  this  because  I  had  used  all  kinds  of  advertised 
remedies,  and  hod  found  them  worthless,  and  some  quite 
Injurious ;  in  fact,  1  desiwired  of  ever  getting  well,  and 
determined  to  use  do  remedies  hereafter  uiilels  I  knew 
of  the  ingredients.  It  was  this  that  prompted  me  to  use 
your  remedy.  As  you  advertised  that  it  was  composed 
of  Buchu,  eubebs,  and  juniper  berries,  it  occurred  to  me 
and  my  physician  as  an  exeellcot  combination  ;  and, 
with  his  advice,  after  an  examination  of  the  artirle  and 
cunsulting  again  with  the  druggist,  I  concluded  to  try  it 
I  commenced  to  use  It  about  eight  months  ago,  at  which 
time  I  was  confined  to  my  room. 

From  the  first  bottle  I  was  astonished  and  gratified  at 
the  beneficial  effect,  and  after  using  it  lliree  weeks  was 
able  to  walk  ouL  1  felt  much  like  writing  to  you  a  full 
statement  of  my  case  at  the  time,  but  thought  my  im¬ 
provement  might  only  be  temporary,  and  therefore  con¬ 
cluded  to  defer,  and  see  if  it  would  effect  a  perfect  cure, 

I  knowing  that  it  would  be  of  greater  value  to  you  and 
;  more  satisfactory  to  me. 

I  am  now  able  to  report  that  a  cure  is  effixted,  after 
J  using  the  remedy  for  five  moiilbs. 

I  have  not  used  any  now  for  three  months,  and  feel  ss 
I  well  in  all  respects  as  I  ever  did. 

I  Your  Buchu  being  devoid  of  any  unpleaaant  taste  ami 
odor,  a  nice  tonic  and  inyigorator  of  the  system,  I  do  not 
mean  to  be  without  It  wheuever  occasion  msy  require  its 
I  use  on  such  occosiuot.  M.  McCORMlCK. 

Should  any  doubt  Mr.  McCormick’s  statement  he  refers 
to  the  following  gcntlrmcn  :  — 

Hon.  WILLIAM  BIGLER,  Ex-Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
I  vania. 

Hon.  THOMAS  B.  FLORENCE,  Philadelphia. 

Hon.  J.  C.  KNOX,  Philadelphia. 

Hon.  J.  S.  BLACK,  Philmlelphia. 

Hon.  D.  R.  1*011TER,  Ex-Goverhor  of  Pennsylvania. 

Hon.  ELLIS  LEWIS,  Philaileipbla. 

Hon.  R.  C.  GRIliR,  I’hi  a>lclil)ia. 

Hon.  O.  W.  woodward  I’liiladrlphia. 

Hon.  W.  A.  porter,  Pliiladelphla. 

lion.  JOHN  BIGLER  Governor  of  California 

Hon.  E.  BANKS,  Washington,  D.  C. 

And  many  otliers,  if  necessary. 


I  One  Hundred  Bollnra  would  he  given  for  a 
I  Bottle,  If  neceaaary. 

i  UinwiT,  N.  J.,  Dec.  2,  1869. 

'  H.  T.  IICLMBOLD,  Esq.  ; 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  take  great  Ideasure  in  tending  you  a  eer- 
,  tificate  in  addition  to  the  many  yon  have  received  from 
'  suffering  humanity.  1  can  scarcely  find  language  suf¬ 
ficiently  strong  to  express  my  heartfelt  gratification  at  tlie 
wonderful  cure  your  “Buchu”  has  effected.  Fur  four 
years  I  have  suffered  beyond  description.  All  my  friends 
(with  myself )  came  to  the  conclusion  that  my  cose  was 
incurable.  Accident  placed  your  advertisement  in  my 
j  hands.  I  commenced  taking  your  “  Buchu.”  I  followvd 
the  directions,  and,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  berore  1  liad 
taken  seven  bottles  of  your  valualde  medicine  (I  would 
give  S 100  a  bottle  if  I  could  not  get  it  at  any  other  price) 
1  was  entirely  cured.  I  most  earnestly  recommend  it  to 
all  those  suffering  from  disease.  I  have  told  many  per¬ 
sons  to  take  your  valuable  medicine,  and  they  are  doing 
so  with  great  success.  Any  information  my  follow-eiti- 
sens  may  require  will  be  freely  given  by  the  subscriber,  at 
'  his  residence,  No.  78  Milton  Avenue,  Knhway,  N.  J. 

H.  M.  FREEMAN, 

Councilman  Third  Ward,  City  of  Rahway, 
Rihwat,  N.  j.,  Dec.  2, 1869. 

We,  the  undersigned,  are  well  acquainted  with  II.  M. 
Freeman,  of  Rahway,  and  know  that  be  has  been  a  long 
time  suffering,  in  the  wont  possible  form,  for  the  pari 
four  years,  and  that  he  has  been  entirely  cured  by  the 
use  of  “Helmbold’s  Buchn.” 

J.  W.  SAVAGE,  ex- Mayor. 

FRANK  LA  BAU,  President  of  Council. 

WM.  RICHARDS,  Clerk  of  Council. 

PETER  A.  BA  NT  A,  Councilman. 

W.  J.  BROWN,  Councilman. 

J.  S.  S.  MELICK,  Councilman. 

LEWIS  HOFF,  Councilman. 

J.  B.  STRYKER,  Merchant. 

CiTT  Hall,  Matox’s  Omci, 
Uauwat,  N.  j.,  Dec.  5, 1869. 

This  will  certify  that  I  am  personally  acquainted  with 
H.  H.  Freeman,  and  am  cognisant  of  the  facts  as  Mt 
forth  in  the  above  statement,  and  the  several  persons 
whose  signatures  are  hereunto  attached  are  all  known  to 
me.  JOHN  F.  WHITNEY, 

Mayor  of  Rahway,  N.  J. 


nFLMBOLD’S  EXTRACT  BUCHU,  esUb- 
lished  upwards  of  eighteen  years,  prepared  by  II.  T. 
HELMBOLD,  Druggist,  No.  .304  Broadwny,  New 
York,  and  No.  104  South  Tenth  Street,  I’hll- 
lulelphln,  P«.  Price,  8  1.25  per  bottle,  or  six  bot¬ 
tles  for  S  6.50,  delivered  to  any  addilss.  Sold  by  Drug¬ 
gists  everywhere. 

None  are  genuine  unless  done  up  in  steel-engraved 
wrapper,  with  fae-eimile  of  my  chemical  warehouse,  and 
signed  H.  T.  HEUMBOIJ). 
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